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Ficligious Communications. 


On “The Morai and Religious Im- 

rovement that may be derwed 

from Natural Beauty and Sublim- 
ity.” 

THERE is no part of the day better 
fitted for devotion, than what passes 
between the setting sun and the close 
of evening twilight. The sober as- 
pect of all thiugs at the hour of de- 
parting day —the eloom of darkness, 
and, above all, the profound stillness, 
which, at this season, reigns over ev- 
ery object, are well fitted to awaken 
contemplation, and lead the mind, as 
it walks abroad, to thoughts of death 
and eternity. 

I much delight in these evening 
rambles, and am sometimes filled 
with astonishment and_ pleasure, 
when I discover how all objects a- 
round me are shadows of heavenly 
and divine things. The earth with 
its scenes of grandeur ; and the heav- 
ens shining with stars, lead, by asso- 
ciation, to the more glorious beau- 
ties of the new earth and new heav- 
ens; the departing light, the fading 
splendours of evening, and the fleet- 
ing vapours and exhelations. are so 
many mementos to remind us of the 
transient nature of all things below ; 
and in the light clouds of the sky, as 
they are seen dissolving in air, or 
vanishing in the shades of night, we 
discover beautiful emblems of earth- 
ly joy and mortal happiness. 

\ mind thus disposed to reflec- 
tion, may make almost every natural 
scene an occasion of either raising 
sew and uncommon views of things, 
or of strengthening familiar truth by 
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new associations. In this manner, 
one may find fountains of instruction 
springing wherever he treads. 

Yet it is wonderful how men, that 
are in the pursuit of happiness, neg- 
lect and undervalue these sources of 
high enjoyment. Many will look in 
wonder upon the castles and other 
grand edifices built by the art of 
man, and yet find no pleasure in the 
rocks and mountains piled by the 
hand of the Almighty. They will 
admire a description in poetry, or a 
view in painting, and pass by unno- 
ticed those scenes of grandeur in the 
earth and heavens, in which are seen 
all the finishings of divine workman- 
ship, and of which the first are only 
a faint and feeble imitation. They 
admire the copy but neglect the di- 
vine original. 

It is easily observed that the works 
of nature, lovely as they are from 
their own inherent sublimity and 
beauty, become wonderfully more 
so when God is realized as their au- 
thor, and benevolence as their end. 
Without this consideration, all their 
splendour is but dimness ; and the 
man who can give to these objects of 
Creation no other interest than the 
impression their forms and colours 
make upon his senses, is much like 
one whois gazing upon a well formed 
countenance without discovering in 
its features intelligence or goodness. 

But he who can discern wisdom 
and intelligence shining through all 
things, who can see in them the mor- 
al beauty of this origin and end, and 
who is accustomed, to use the poet’s 
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beautiful imagery, * To look through 
nature up to nature’s God,” will no 
where find himself away from enjoy- 
ment. He can always cast a smi- 
ling look over the earth and heavens, 
and experience a delight that re- 
petition will never make old, in tra- 
cing the perfections of the Divine 
Being in any, even the smallest of 
his works. ‘Tosuch a man the dews 
will drop wisdom, and every bough, 
plant, and vine, offer the pleasant 
fruit of instruction. 

I have always considered it as a 
part of the system of Divine Provi- 
dence, as well as a proof ef divine 
benevolence, that, while he has made 
earthly pleasures unsatisfactory that 
we may not rest in them, he has so 
abundantly provided for us, in his 
own works, fountains of rational 
pleasure and improvement. Viewed 
in this light, we might expect them 
to be what we find them, more 


and more improving and delightful 
the better we are acquainted with 
them ; while most enjoyments lose 
their relish by being often repeated. 
There is something so consonant be- 


tween the emotions of natural and 
moral beauty, that the mind accus- 
tomed to take pleasure in both, soou 
establishes a connexion between 
them. Itassociates ideas of moral ex- 
cellence with every pleasing object 
of nature, and will find its love of vir- 
tue awakened, whenever these asso- 
ciations are put in motion. ‘There 
is something to such a mind in a se- 
rene azure sky, that seems to reflect 
the image of virtue. The cloud, the 
mountain, the rainbow, and the cat- 
aract, are objects that have in their 
view, besides their natural graceful- 
ness and beauty, an associated puri- 
ty and excellence beyond them. 
While, therefore, these associations 
vive a new charm to the objects them- 
selves, we shall find our contempla- 
tions of moral excellence rendered 
more pleasing by the emotions we 
feel on surveying scenes of sublimity 
and beauty. For this reason. these 
are the most improving, as well as 
the most refined and innocent of our 
pleasures. 
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Next, therefore, to the word of 
God, we ought to study his works 
In them, if we view them aright, we 
shall see not only sublimity ang 
beauty in their most perfect forms 
but also new proofs of benevolence 
and new displays of goodness. From 
every object of the varied landscape, 
or shade of the changing seasons—. 
from the brightness of day, or silence 
of the night—from the mountain, or 
the stream, will be gathered an influ- 
ence fitted to religious thought, and 
to the sweet contemplations of a 
mind that hopes to dwell on high, in 
that land where there is no need of 
the sun to give hght by day, or the 
moon to give light by night ; where 
every echo Is praise, where every air 
is the breath of love, and where wa- 
ters of life flow down from the heay- 
enly hills. 


Gana 
A SERMON. 


Psalm viii. 4.—What is man thai 
thou art mindful of him 2 


Tuis exclamation was uttered by 
the devout Psalmist upon beholding 
the wonderful works which God has 
created. When I consider thy heav- 
ens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and stars which thou hast ordained : 
what is man that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man that thou 
dost visit him? For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou hast made him to have 
dominion over the work of thy 
hands ; thou hast put all things un- 
der his feet. How exalted and how 
devout must be the views of the man 
who could write such a_ passage: 
He surveyed the works of the great 
God, with an eye that could mark, 
and a heart that could feel the dis- 
play of his glorious attributes ; an¢ 
his tongue was ready to proclaim the 
high praises of that gracious being 
who had put all things in subjection 
under the feet of his frail creature 
man. 

That we may be led to something 
of the same devout views of the 
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ways and works of our God, let us 
attend to the inquiry of our text un- 
der the three following divisions: 

i, What is man?P 

Il. Wherein is God mindful of 
him ? 

J1I. Why is he thus mindful of 
him 

I. What is man? This is one of 
the two most interesting inquiries 
shat a mortal can make. For him 
io know what himself is, may per- 
haps be considered of equal impor- 
tance as to know what God is. With- 
out some knowledge on both of these 
topics, he can neither know that he 
needs salvation, nor the terms on 
which God wiil save him.—What, 
then, is man? The answer must be 
drawn from the declarations of Him 
that made him, and may be confir- 
med by his own observation. 

1. He is a feeble creature. God 
declares that he made man of the 
dust of the earth. His origin is low, 
though his Maker is divine. [is 
race is not eternal nor self-existent, 
as he might vainly imagine, if left to 
a state of total heathenism. He is 
but a creature. And he is frail. He 
cometh forth ike a flower and is cut 
down; he fleeth also as a shadow 
and continueth not. And to declare 
how feeble he is of himself, God says, 
he is crushed before the moth. He 
is unsubstantial as the mist of the 
morning. For he is as a vapor that 
appeareth for a little while, and then 
vanisheth away. Such is man—so 
frail and feeble. Of himself he has no 
strength—not even sufficient to sus- 
tain himself in existence. Yet, 

2. He is an arrogant and self-con- 
fident creature. He is as presump- 
tuous on his own might as though he 
possessed an independent existence, 
and could contro] events by his own 
arm. He speaks of what he shall 
do, as though he were not subject to 
the control of another ; and when his 
object is achieved, he says, mine own 
arm hath gotten me this; and by my 
might have I done it. When God 
sees fit to prosper his designs and 
suffer him to go forward in the acqui- 
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sition of wealth, or the grasping of 


honors and earthly dominion, his 
heart is lifted up with pride—he be- 
comes vain-glorious—his desires out- 
stretch his achievmerts—his —pre- 
sumption equals his desires—and he 
presses onward in his giddy career, 
not dreaming, that, the next breath, 
the Almighty mav blast him to noth- 
ing. The mighty man glories in his 
might—the rich man glories in bis 
riches—the wise man glories in his 
wisdom; but they give not God the 
glory to whom alone it belongs. 
They consider not that what they 
have gained, is by a_ borrowed 
strength, and is continued by the 
slighted goodness of the high posses- 
sor; nor do they think how depen- 
dent they are for all they hope and 
all they crave. 

3. Man is a miserable creature. 
As he cannot of himself gain the good 
things which he covets, so neither 
has he the power to enjoy them 
when the rich bounty of heaven pours 
the profusion into his bosom. The 
man may have riches, and may feast 
himself on dainties, and yet his soul 
be meagre and sad. He may sur- 
round himself with dazzling splen- 
dour, and yet find all his envied pomp 
but the ghost of pleasure. Or he may 
hoard his treasure with the vain prom- 
ise that he will one day say to his soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for ma- 
ny years, take thine ease. His day of 
ease will never come. He can make 
to himself no heart to enjoy what his 
hand has gathered.—He may be 
born to the sceptre of a mighty king- 
dom; or he may wrest it from the 
hand of its lawful heir, and may 
cause nations to bow down before 
him. But he may yet be an anxious, 
a restless, a wretched man, unable to 
draw the least enjoyment trom all the 
pomp with which he is attended, 
and all the power that waits on his 
word. 

In these things, proud man is in- 
ferior to the brutes that perish. The 
beast that grazes the field, or that 
prowls the forest, eats to the full of 
the meat that his Maker giveth him 
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in due season, and lies quietly down 
to the repose in which his nature de- 
lights. But feasting cannot quiet the 
soul of man nor lull it to placid en- 
joyment. Like the king of Baby- 
lon, he may go from his banquet 
and be restless on his midnight bed 
and his sleep depart from him, he 
knows not why. ‘The fierce beast 
assails his foe and overcomes him, 
and then is hay-py in the undisputed 
dominion of what his eye can survey. 
But man is never satiate with con- 
quest. He pushes on to new coun- 
tries and at length sighs for new 
worlds to conquer.—All this is be- 
cause he is a miserable creature and 
bas it not in his power to make him- 
self happy. If God see fit to give 
him a coutented mind, he may reap 
enjoy ment though possessed of noth- 
ing. But happiness is what he can 


neither purchase nor achieve for 
himself ; and he suffers more here 
on earth, perhaps than all the com- 
bined suffering of the inferior crea- 
tion. 

4. Heis a fallen, sinful creature. 
Originally, God made man upright. 


He created him of noble rank in the 
scale of being. The powers of bo- 
dy and mind with whicb he endow- 
ed him, and propensity to love and 
ability to enjoy his holy Maker 
which God gave him, evinced his 
high degree and exalted destination. 
God made him in his own image ; in 
the image of God created he him. 
But man being in honour abode not ; 
but, like the angels that kept not 
their first estate, he made himself 
vile—debased his heaven-born na- 
ture—lost the image of his God— 
and sunk himself immeasurably low 
in the scale of moral estimation. 
From being a son of God without re- 
buke, and holding a rank among se- 
raphs to stand before God clothed in 
the purity and splendours of holiness; 
be became a vile, degraded, and 
despicable being. His moral char- 
acter became loathsome in the sight 
ot God, and offensive to every holy 
eye.—And such he still continues 
to be by nature. He is now as sin- 
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[Noy, 
ful and as abominable a being in the 
sight of God and of all heaven, a 
he was at his first degradation. The 
race has grown no better by the suc. 
cession of generations for six thoy. 
sand years. They are now, by na. 
ture, what they were when Cain was 
born in the image ot his fallen father, 
There_is the same aversion to holj. 
ness—the same proneness to sin— 
the same rebellion against God and 
enmity to all that is good. They 
are still prone to sin as the sparks to 
fly upward ; they still drink in ini- 
quity like water; but to do good, 
they have no knowledge. They are 
the degenerate plants of a strange 
vine—the apostate children of a fal- 
len father. All the ravages that sin 
has brought on the race, and all the 
woes which God has inflicted for 
their rebellion, have not taught them 
the wisdom to desist from their impi- 
ous career. Descendants will not 
take warning to turn from the foot- 
steps of their self-minded progeni- 
tors. So deep and deadly is the 
root which sin has taken in their 
hearts! So mad is the infatuation 
with which they rush on in their war- 
fare against heaven. 

Such, my friends, is a brief sketch 
of man ;—So feeble, and yet so ar- 
rogant and self-confident 3 so miser- 
able, and yet so madly bent on sin- 
ing against that holy and almighty 
Being to whom he owes his existence 
—whom he is bound to serve—and 
on whom he is dependent for life and 
breath and all things. 

Still God assures us that he t 
mindful of this his wretched creature 
man. Surely this must be a won- 
derin heaven! Well might angels 
desire to look into these things. Let 
us, then, look into them; and con- 
sider, 

II. Wherein God is mindful oi 
man. 

1. He upholds him in existence. 
We have already dwelt on the fee- 
bleness of man and have considered 
the fact that he could not even sus- 
tain himself in being. For this, he 
is entirely dependent on some other 
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being; and it is that gracious God 
agzinst whom he is sinning, that holds 
him up from annihilation. God must 
needs be constantly mindful of this 
frail being, or he would be lost out of 
existence—he would fall inio his na- 
tive nothing. His visitation sustains 
his spirit. 

2. God has created and now up- 
holds all things in this world for his 
good. This is the view which the 
Psalmist gives us in those sublime 
verses connected with the text. 
You see how it called forth the de- 
yout astonishment of the holy man, 
that the Creator of so wonderful a 
system of worlds as we behold revolv- 
ing in the evening sky, should be so 
mindful of man as to put all things in 
subjection under his feet ;—the earth 
and every creeping thing that mov- 
eth on the face of the earth. It is 
forthe use of man that this world 
was created and is sustained in be- 
ing, and peopled with the countless 
tribes of birds, beasts, and fishes. 
And when it has served the purpose 
of man as long as God shall see fit to 
continue his generations, it is to be 
burnt up as of nofurther use. Thus 
God is mindful of his sinful creature 
in preparing and preserving a fit 
dwelling for him, and in furnishing it 
with all the animals needful for his 
use. He also shows his care for 
him, in the kindness in which he cau- 
ses the seasons to revolve and seed 
time and harvest to fail not. These 
things is he doing for a race of be- 
ings that are at enmity with him by 
wicked works. 

But the care with which he is 
mindful for their earthly good, is 
smal] compared with that which he 
has shown for their souls. I there- 
fore observe, 

3. That he has given his Son to 
die for theirsalvation. Greater love 
cannot be displayed. It is doubtless 
the greatest exhibition of regard—the 
greatest proof that he is mindful of 
them which even God himself could 
give. God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth on him should 
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not perish but have everlasting life. 
Herein is love ; not that we loved 
him, but that he loved us and gave 
his Son to die for us. While we 
were yet enemies, Christ died for us ; 
—and he died the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God. ‘This 
must surely be the highest proof 
whicheven God can give, that he is 
mindtul of man. 

But though he can give no one 
stronger proof of this fact, he can give 
additional proofs. And these he has 
given in abundance, some of which I 
will subjoin. 

4. He has given man the volume 
of his truth. By this, he can grow 
wise unto salvation, through sanctifis 
cation of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth. It would be in vain to the 
great purpose of our entering heaven, 
that God has given his Son to die for 
us, if we had no information of his 
death and of the terms on which we 
could become interested in his puz- 
chase. God has therefore most gra- 
ciously inspired men to write this in- 
formation for us ; and he has caused 
it to be handed down in its purity to 
the present day. Herein he has giv- 
en us another demonstration of his 
being mindful of his rebellious crea- 
ture man. 

5. He sends his Holy Spirit to 
convert men and prepare them for 
heaven. Notwithstanding God has 
given his Son to die for man and sent 
his word to inform him of the fact, 
still man would not, of himself, re- 
gard.the precious salvation. His op- 
position is so great—his hostility so 
inveterate, that he would reject the 
counsel of God against himself and 
put salvation from him. And when 
he is so headlong prone to his own 
ruin as to set at nought a crucified 
Redeemer and trample his word un- 
der foot ; even then, God sends his 
Holy Spirit to make him willing in 
the day of his power and save him 
from going down to the pit. This, 
my friends, is what we have seen 
with our own eyes—and blessed be 
the God of our salvation, it is what 
many of us hope God's sovereign 
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grace las done for our own souls. 

These things that have now been 
enumerated, are among the mighty 
demonstrations God has given, that 
he is mindful of bis creature man.— 
Let us inquire, 

Il. Why he is thus mindful of 
him. 

1. It is because he pities him. 
He looks upon this infatuated, this 
wretched, this self-destroyed being, 
with an eye of compassion. ‘Though 
he regards him as an exceeding sin- 
ner—a deadly rebel against his 
throne; still he regards him as the 
work of nis own hands—a fallen be- 
ing that himself has created. And 
thus beholding him, he has compas- 
sion on the soul that he has made, 
and says ; save him from going down 
to the pit, for [ have found a ransom. 
He pities his present sufferings, and 
provides most amply for his enjoy- 
ment hereonearth He feels for the 
woes that his sins bring upon him, 
and provides a Saviour for his ran- 
som. He compassionates him in the 
infatuated thraldom of rebellion in 
which he is disposed still to perse- 
vere even down to the gates of death; 
and he sends his word to warn, and 
his Spirit to convert him from the 
error of his ways and save his soul 
alive. This is onereason why God 
is mindful of man—the glorious at- 
tribute of his compassion. Verily it 
is because he is God and not man, 
that we are not consumed—that he 
has any pity for beings who are thus 
sinning against him and abusing all 
his goodness. —But, 

2. The principal reason why he is 
thus mindful of man, is to be sought 
in the illustrious display which he 
makes of his own glory. For mine 
own sake do I this, be it known unto 
you, that my name may be great. 
But this topic has been so frequently 
illustrated that I will not prolong the 
present discourse by dwelling on its 
details. Suffice it to say, the glori- 
fied in heaven, both saints and an- 
gels will forever swell the high prai- 
ses of God the Father, Son, and Ho- 
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ly Ghost, for this, the most wonder. 
ful of ail the displays of his glorious 
character. 

As an Improvement of the subject, 
let us briefly reflect, ; 

1. How great should be our grati- 
tude to God. In whatever light we 
view this wonderful condescension 
and mercy ot God, we find fresh 
cause for grateful adoration. The 
kind remembrance of God is extend- 
ed towards us in every respect in 
which we can need it, both for sou! 
and body—both for time and eterni- 
ty. And when we consider our own 
characters as we have now done, we 
find every thing in us to repel his 
goudness from us. Of what then 
must eur hearts be made, if we find 
in them no gratitude for such trans- 
cendant mercy ! 

2. How strong are our obligations 
to devote our talents to God’s service. 
He is constantly putting forth the ex- 
ercise of his attributes to do us good. 
His wisdom is contriving, and his 
power is executing the kindest pur- 
poses for our present and eternal wel- 
fare. Let me then appeal to the 
heart of gratitude and ask—shall all 
this be, and yet will you do nothing 
in the service of God ? Shall he be, 
as it were serving you and calling 
forth incessantly his mighty attributes 
into activity for your welfare, and 
will you not devote to him the exer- 
cise of those talents which he has 
given you? Shall that God who is 
himself holy, be doing you good who 
are a sinner, and who have rebelled 
against him, and will you now ut- 
terly refuse to show an emotion oi 
gratitude by doing what you can to 
promote his kingdom among men: 
Let it not be so with those who are 
bought with a price, and who are 
bound by every obligation to serve 
God with their bodies and their spi- 
its which are his. 

3. We are taught, by God’s ex- 
ample, to be kindly mindful of each 
other—even of those who are evil 
and unthankful towards us. Desti- 
tute of this disposition, we can neithe! 
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enjoy his presence nor stand before 

him in judgment ;—but possessing 

it, we have a fountain of felicity in 

the bosom, which combined malice 

and power can neither destroy nor 
ollute. 

4. What shall we think of those 
who are not mindful of God? Who 
speak not of him; who call not on 
his name ; who think not of him ?— 
What, of their wisdom—what of 
their gratitude—what of their whole 
moral character—and what of their 
latter end! 


T'o the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


EDWARDS’S VIEWS OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


Ir isa question of some impor- 
tance in its bearing on the religious 
controversies of the day, what is the 
doctrine of Original Sin, as taught 
by President Edwards. On the au- 
thority of this distinguished writer, 
Unitarians have boldly charged the 
Orthodox with bolding the doctrine 
of Physical Depravity ; and it must 
be confessed, that the work of Ed- 
wards has been held in such high 
repute by this class of Christians, 
and has been so often appealed to 
by them as a triumphant defence of 
their opinions, that the point at is- 
sue chiefly depends on what is the 
real doctrine maintained in this cel- 
ebrated treatise. 

The doctrine of Physical Deprav- 
ity, | understand to be this ; that 
there is con-created with man a sub- 
stantial property or attribute of his 
nature, which is in itself sinful and 
deserofng of punishment. 

That | may remove what I sup- 
pose to be some misapprehensions 
of Edwards’s doctrine, I shall attempt 
to show what are, and what are not, 
his views on the most important 
points connected with this subject. 

1. Edwards clearly teaches that 
men are the subjects of a natural or 
native depranity. This will be ad- 
Mitted on all bands. But it is im- 
Portant to ascertain what this writer 
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means by that depravity which he 
thus describes. 

He introduces the subject of his 
treatise in the form of this general 
proposition : 

“ Mankind are all naturally in such a 
state,as is attended, without fail, with 
this consequence or issue; that they uni- 
versally run themselves into that which 
is in effect their own utter eternal perdi- 
tion, as being finally accursed of God and 


the subjects of his remediless wrath 
through sin.” Works, Vol. VI. p 137. 


On the same page, he more fully 


unfolds the meaning of this propo- 
sition. 


“Tn order to demonstrate what is as- 
serted in the proposition laid down, there 
is need only that these two things be made 
manifest; ove is this fact, that all man- 
kind come into the world in such a state, 
as without fail comes to this issue, namely, 
the universal commission of sin; or that 
every one who comes to act in the world 
as a Moral agent, is in a greater or less 
degree guilty of sin. The other is, that 
all sin deserves and exposes to utter and 
eternal destruction, &c.’’ 


Now I ask whether this general 
proposition, or the explanation giv- 
en of it, teaches the doctrine of 
physical depravity? To say that 
mankind are naturally in such a 
state that they will run themselves into 
sin, or to say that their state in this 
world will result in the universal 
commission of sin, or to say that 
every one who comes to act in the 
world as a moral agent, is guilty of 
sin, is not asserting that sin is a con- 
created substantial attribute of hu- 
man nature. On the contrary the 
language unambiguously asserts that 
sin in man is the voluntary act of 
man as a moral agent, and of course 
amounts to an explicit denial of the 
doctrine charged. 

In the next paragraph in which 
Edwards proceeds to support his 
general proposition by argument, he 
expressly excludes from it the idea, 
that men come guilty into the 
world. He says, stating what he 
undertakes to prove, “ that every 
one of mankind, at least of them that 
are capable of acting as mora 
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agents are guilty of sin, (not now 
taking it for granted that they come 
guilty into the world) isa thing most 
clearly and abundantly evident from 
the holy scriptures.” Unless then 
we suppose Edwards to include 
more in his proposition, than he 
professes to prove by his argument, 
itis plain that hé doés not intend to 
assert in his proposition, the doc- 
trine of physical depravity ; for he 
expres:ly disclaims the attempt to 
prove in this section that mankind 
are guilty at all, at their first exis- 
tence. And yet strange as it may 
appear, this general proposition of 
Edwards is especially relied on to 
support the charge of physical de- 
pravity. 

From his general proposition, 
Edwards proceeds in the second 
section to derive the following in- 
ference : 


‘¢ That all mankind are under the influ- 
enee of a prevailing effectual tendency in 
their nature, to that sin and wickedness 
which implies their utter and eternal 
ruin.’’ p. 144. 


This tendency he also calls “ pro- 
pensity, disposition, proneness, &c.” 
The question then is, does Edwards 
mean by this tendency, propensity, 
disposition, &c. a substantial prop- 


erty of our nature which ts tn tiself 


sinful and deserving of punishment ? 
This question divides itself into 
two, viz. does he mean by this ten- 
dency, propensity, &c. a substantial 
attribute or property of our nature, 
and if so, does he teach that this 
property or attribute is zn ztself sin- 
ful and deserving of punishment? 
Confining my present remarks to 
the first of these enquiries, I an- 
giver in the negative and allege, 
First his definition of tendency. 


“Tet it be considered what can 
be meant by tendency but a_prevail- 
ing liableness or exposedness to such or 
such anevent. Wherein consists the no- 
tion of any such thing, but some stated 
prevalence or preponderation in the na- 
ture or state of causes or occasions that is 
followed buy or is effectual /o, a stated 
prevalence or commonness of any particu- 
ler kind af effect? or something in the 


permanent state of things, concerned jp 
bringing a certain sort of event to pass 
which is a foundation for the constancy 
or strong prevailing probability of such an 
event. If we mean this by tendency (as 
I know not what else can be meant by it 
but this, or something like this,) then it js 
manifest that where we see a prevalence 
of any kind of effect or event, there is g 
tendency to that effect in the nature and 
state of its causes.” p. 145, 


Now J ask, may there not bea 
tendency or propensity to sin accor- 
ding to the above definition of the 
term, which is not a substantial at: 
tribute of human nature? May 
there not be that in the nature or 
state of causes, or occasions, which 
is followed by sin; or something 
concerned in bringing sin to pass, 
which is the foundation of its con- 
stancy or strong prevailing proba- 
bility, but which is still not an es- 
sential attribute of man’s nature? 
May not the strength of those appe- 
tites and passions which were in 
man in innocence be such, or may 
not the power of temptation be such, 
or may not both be such, that the 
result will be a prevailing ltableness 
or exposedness to sin ?—But a ten- 
dency or propensity to sin thus re- 
sulting, would not be a created sub- 
stantial attribute of man’s nature. 
And yet such a tendency comes up 
fully to Edwards’s definition of that 
term. 

Secondly: That Edwards does 
not mean by tendency, propensity, 
c&c. a substantial attribute of our na- 
ture, appears from his argument 
ex concessis on this point. Quoting 
from Dr. Taylor certain passages 
in which the latter concedes that 
we are very apt in a world full o! 
temptation to be drawn into sin, 
and that our case under mere law 
is by consequence hopeless as to an 
escape from death, Edwards says. 
“these things amount to a full con- 
fession that the proneness in méei 
to sin, &c. is the highest kind o! 
tendency or propensity.”’ Alluding 
then to an intimation of Dr. Taylor 
‘that propensity may result from 
defect rather than any thing pos! 
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‘ive’? he says, it isagreeable to the 
sentiments of the best divines, that 
all sin originally comes from a de- 
fective or privative cause; and ‘ that 
a propensity to sin does not cease to 
be a propensity to sin, because it 
arises from sucha cause’ pp. 147— 
149. Buthow could Edwards main- 
tain that the proneness to sin con- 
ceded by Dr. Taylor. amounts to 
the highest kind of tendency, and 
admit that it arises from a privative 
cause, and yet maintain that it isa 
ositive existence—a created sub- 
stantial attribute of man’s nature ? 
Thirdly, I argue the same thing 
from Edwards’s reply to those who 
say that this tendency to sia does not 
lie in man’s nature, but in his exter- 
nal circumstances, as surrounded by 
many and strong temptations. He 
says: ‘** To this | would reply, that 
such an evasion will not at all avail 
to the purpose of those whom I op- 
pose in this controversy. It alters 
not the case as to this question, 
whether man ts not a creature that 
in his present state is depraved and 
ruined by propensities to sin. If 
any creature be of such a nature that 
it proves evil in its proper place, or 
in the situation which God has as- 
signed itin the universe, it is of an 
evilnature. ‘That part of the sys- 
tem is not good, which is not 
good in its place in the = sys- 
tem; and those inherent qualities of 
that part of the system, which are 
not good, but corrupt, in that place, 
are justly looked upon as evil inhe- 
rent qualities. That propensity is 
truly esteemed to belong to the za- 
ture of any being, or to be inherent 
in it, that is the necessary conse- 
quence of its nature, considered to- 
gether with its proper situation in the 
univeisal system of existence, wheth- 
er that propensity be good or bad. 
It is the nature of a stone to be 
heavy but yet, if it were placed, as 
it might be, ata distance from this 
world, it would have no such quality. 
But seeing a stone is of such a na- 
ture, that it will have this quality or 
tendency, in its proper place, here in 
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this world, where God has made it, 
itis properly looked upon as a pra. 
pensity belonging to its nature: And 
if it be a good propensity here in its 
proper place, then it isa good qual- 
ity of its nature; but if it be con- 
trariwise, it is an evil natural qual- 
ity. So, if mankind are of sucha 
nature, that they have an universal, 
effectual tendency to sin and ruin in 
this world where God has made 
and placed them, this is to be looked 
upon as a pernicious tendency be- 
longing to their nature. There is, 
perhaps, scarce any such thing in 
beings not independent and self-ex- 
istent, as any power or tendency, 
but what has some dependence on 
other beings, which they stand in 
some connexion with, in the univer- 
sal system of existence: Propensi- 
ties aré no propensities, any other- 
wise, than as taken with their ob- 
jects. Thus it is with the tenden- 
cies observed in natural bodies, such 
as gravity, magnetism, electricity, 
&c. And thus it is with the propen- 
sities observed in the various kinds 
of animals ; and thus it is with most 
of the propensities in created spir- 
its.”’ pp. 150, 151. 

The above objection, Edwards 
does not answer by saying that it 
asserts that which is false, but by 
showing that it amounts to the same 
thing which he maintains. He says 
‘it alters not the case,’ i. e. the 
fact is the same; man in his present 
state is depraved and ruined by pro- 
pensities to sin whether we savy this 
tendency to sin arises from his ex- 
ternal circumstances, or belongs to 
the nature of man. What he con- 
tends for is the propriety of assum- 
ing a thing to be in its proper place 
in the universe, when speaking of its 
nature; a point of verbal accuracy 
which cannot admit of much debate. 
It is then perfectly consistent with 
his notion of tendency to sin, that it 
should depend on man’s external 
circumstances, and wholly cease by 
a change in these circumstances. But 
how could he admit this, and yet 
maintain this tendency to be a sub- 
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substantial attribute of man’s nature 
independent of all circumstances ? 

But it may be asked, why then 
does Edwards speak of this tendency 
to sin as ** inherent in and seated in 
that nature which is common to all 
mankind ?”? I answer that this lan- 
guage with the meaning now given, 
is tully authorized by usage. Noth- 
ing is more common, as in the exam- 
ple of the stone given by Edwards, 
than to speak of a thing as having in 
its nature a given tendency, although 
a change of circumstances would 
change its tendency, without any 
change in its nature. But whether 
usage authorizes this meaning of the 
term or not, Edwards has explicitly 
told us, that such is his meaning. 
‘¢ That propensity is truly esteemed 
to belong to the nature of any being, 
or to be inherent in it, that is the 
necessary consequence of its nature, 
considered together with its proper 
situation in the universal system of 
existence.” ‘Teudency then, accor- 
ding to this writer is not identical 
with the nature of a thing or any es- 
sential part of that nature, but a con- 
sequence of its nature, considered in 
its proper place in the system of ex- 
istence. Nothing therefore appears 
thus far, inconsistent with the opin- 
ion, that the tendency to sin in man 
resuliis from the innocent appetites 
and passions of his nature, inthe cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed— 
nothing of course like the doctrine that 
a propensity or tendency to sin be- 
longs to human nature as a substan- 
tial property or attribute. 

It ought here to be remarked, that 
while this view of Edwards’s idea of 
tendency, if it be just, decides that 
he did not hold the doctrine of phys- 
ical depravity, still if it be not just, 
it will not prove that he did hold 
this doctrine. For should it be con- 
ceded that this propensity, tendency, 
&c. is according to Edwards, a sub- 
stantial attribute of our nature, it 
will not follow that he considered it 
as in itself sinful and deserving of 
punishment. More of this under my 
next remark. 


2. Edwards maintains that the 
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natural depravity of mankind is 
moral depravity. He says, “ang 
then it must be remembered that it js 
a moral depravity, we are speaking 
of.” He calls the same thing a cor. 
rupt tendency, a sinful depraved 
propensity, a depraved, sinful, yj- 
cious disposttion. And here perhaps 
the reader will imagine that I cop. 
cede the very thing, which I have 
before denied, viz. that this tendency, 
propeusity, or disposition is accor. 
ding to Edwards, sinful zn itself and 
deserving of punishment. But there 
are some things to be considered be- 
fore this conclusion can be warrant- 
ed. First, the terms tendency, pro- 
pensity, and disposition, have differ- 
ent meanings in different applica- 
tions. They are often applied both: 
to voluntary and to involuntary states 
of the mind. When in connexion 
with the epithet sinful they are 
known to be applied to voluntary 
states of the mind, the nature of the 
subject requires us to understand that 
which is in ztself sinful and desery- 
ing of punishment; as when we 
speak of a sinful, avaricious, glutton- 
ous, or ambitious, propensity or dis- 
position. But these terms are also 
applied to involuntary states of the 
mind, to which strictly speaking no 
moral quality belongs; as when we 
speak of a propensity or disposition 
In respect to any object, in distinc- 
tion froin the choice of that object, 
or as subdued and governed by con- 
siderations of duty. A late writer 
says, ** in the sense in which I un- 
derstand the word, the essence of 
sin does not consist in propensity, in- 
clination or disposition to sin, but in 
yielding to that propensity.”? Now 
a!l I intend by these remarks is, tha 
the mere terms propensity, disposi- 
tion, &cc. as used by Edwards do not 
decide that he means that which is 
in itself sinful and deserving of pun- 
ishment.—Secondly, the epithets con- 
nected with these terms by our au 

thor, such as moral, evil, bad, pernt- 
cious, sinful, &c. have also different 
meanings in different applications. 
When we apply these terms to know? 
voluntary acts, we mean and Are 
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properly understood to mean, that 
hey are in themselves moral, evil, or 
sinful, and deserving of punishment. 
The nature of the subject shows that 
such is our meaning. But we also 
apply these several terms with a dif- 
ferent meaning, naming the cause 
from the effect which it tends to pro- 
duce. Thus we speak of a moral 
law, a moral tendency, ora moral 
influence, meaning simply that which 
ends to produce morad results. In 
like manner we frequently use the 
words good and evil, to designate 
that which produces good or evil. 
So the word senful is often applied, 
as when we speak of sinful objects, 
the sinful tendency ef objects, sinful 
motives, meaning objects which tend 
to produce sin. Nothing is more 
common than this use of these terms, 
and therefore the mere terms furnish 
no evidence, that they are not thus 
used by Edwards. Indeed on the 
supposition that by natural depravi- 
ty this author means that derange- 
ment or deterioration either in the 
constitution or in the circumstances 
of man, or in both, witch results ina 
tendency to certain sin, it would be 
perfectly proper and natural phrase- 
vlogy, to speak of such depravity as 
amoral depravity, meaning that it 
tendsto moral results ; and of the 
tendency to sin as an evil or sinful 
tendency, meaning that it terminates 
in moral evil or sin. 

Thirdly, to remove all doubt on 
this point, Edwards has most accu- 
rately and fully defined the terms in 
question, and told us in what sense 
he uses them. He says, 


_ “And then it must be remembered that 
itis a moral depravily, we are speaking of ; 
aud therefore when we are considering 
Whether such a depravity do not appear 
by a bad effect or issue, it is a moral ten- 
dency lo such an issue that is to be taken into 
the account. A moral tendency or influ- 
ence is by desert. Then it may be said, 
man’s nature or state is attended witha 
pernicious or destructive tendency ina 
moral sense when it tends To THAT WHICH 
deserves misery and destruction.”’ p. 133. 


Here then we have an unambigu- 
ous, precise explanation of the sense 
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in which Edwards applies the word 
moral tothe natural depravity of 
man. It isa moral depravity as the 
nature of man is attended with a ten- 
dency TO THAT WHICH deserves mis- 
ery and destruction. Is this assert- 
ing, or is it virtually denying the nat- 
ural depravity of man to be moral 
in wtse/f and deserving of punish- 
ment ?—Did only this single expjan- 
ation of the term occur in the treatise 
of Edwards, it would be enough to 
oblige every reader to limit the term 
moral and its kindred terms in the 
instances under consideration, to that 
which tends to moral effects. But 
I.dwards has not left the matter 
here. In the third section, he comes 
to show that ‘* that propensity which 
has been proved to be inthe nature 
of all mankind must bea very evil, 
depraved, and pernicious propen- 
city, &c.’’ And to prevent as it 
would seem, the very misapprehen- 
sion which I am considering, he 
says, 
“A propensity to that sin which brings 
100’s eternal wrath and curse (which 
has been proved to belong to the nature of 
man) isevil, not only as if is calamitous 
and sorrowful, ending in great natural 
evil, but as it is odious and detestable : For 
by the supposition, it tends to that moral 
evil, by which the subject becomes odious 
in the sight of God, and liable, as such, to 
be condemned, and utterly rejected, and 
cursed by him. ‘Thisalso makes it evi- 
dent, that the state which it has been pro- 
ved mankind are in, is a corrupt state in 
a moral sense, that it is inconsistent with 


the fulfilment of the law of God, whichis’ 


the rule of moral rectitude and goodness. 
That tendency which is opposite to that 
which the moral law requires and insists 
upon, and prone to that which the moral 
law utterly forbids, and eternally con- 
demns the subject for, is doubtless a cor- 
rupt tendency, in a moral sense.” p. 154, 


Now I ask, why according to Ed- 
wards, is *‘a propensity which brings 
God’s eternal wrath and curse, 
evil r’? Not merely because it ends 
in great natural evil s—nor yet does 
he say that it is in itself, moral evil ; 
—but that it is evil, because it 
TENDS TO MORAL EVIL. It is a ten- 
dency, he does not say, which the 
moral Jaw forbids, but he says, it tsa 
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tendency ‘‘ opposite to that whichthe 
moral law requires and prone to that 
which the moral law forbids.’?’ And 
this he says is a corrupt tendency in 
a moral sense. Language could 
scarcely be more explicit, in exclu- 
ding the idea, that the propensity to 
sin of which the writer speaks, is wv 
itself sinful and deserving of punish- 
ment, and in confining his meaning 
to the single idea that this propen- 
sity is evil or sinful as it tends to mor- 
al evilor sin. Have we thena right 
to say that Edwards does mean by 
the terms in question, what he so 
plainly says he does not mean? 
Have wea right to givethem a mean- 
ing beyond that to which he so abso- 
lutely confines them ? If not, then 
the point is decided, that when he 
speaks of the tendency, propensity, 
&c. of our nature as evil, sinful, per- 
nicious, &c. he adopts the very com- 
mon principle of language, viz. of 
naming the cause from the effect ; 
and means simply that it ts evil or 
sinful as at tends to moral evil or sin. 
—Indeed it must be obvious to eve- 
ry candid reader of his treatise that 
these definitions and careful and ac- 
curate distinctions, were made for the 
very purpose of guarding against the 
imputation of what is now termed 
physical depravity. 

3. Edwards maintains that man 
in the state in which he comes into the 
world is sinful and justly exposed to 
divine wrath. Speaking of the de- 
plorable undone state of man by na- 
ture, asa state which tends to certain 
sin and ruin, he says, ‘* and this 
proves that men do not come into 
the world perfectly innocent in the 
sight of God, and without any just 
exposedness to his displeasure.”’ p. 
155. He goes even further than 
this, and speaks of * the guilt arising 
from the first existing of a depraved 
disposition.” p. 438. In this and 
similar language of his work, lies I 
apprehend the principal ground of 
the misapprehensions of this writer. 
Some of his readers, less careful than 
they should be, by overlooking his 


peculiar views respecting the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin, have been una- 
ble to put any other meaning upon 
some of his phraseology than that 
which exhibits man as_ personal! 

guilty at his first existence. Now 
to the real meaning of this phraseolo. 
gy of Edwards, if I mistake not, the 
key can be found only in his views 
of imputation. While then it is un. 
deniable that he maintains that guilt 
and desert of punishment pertain to 
man and even to his depraved dis. 
position on bis first existence, still 
the question is, in what does this 
guilt consist according to this writer? 
Concerning the true answer to. this 
enquiry, he has left us at no loss. 
For he most unequivocally and 
abundantly athrms that the guilt and 
the only guilt which belongs to man 
on his first existence, is the imputed 
guilt of Adam’s sin. The following 
extracts will show the views of Ed- 
wards on this point. 


*] think,it would go far towards di- 
recting us to the more clear and distinct 
conceiving and right stating of this affair, 
were we steadily to bear this in mind: 
That God, in each step of his proceeding 
with Adam, in relation to the covenant or 
constitution established with him, looked 
on his posterity as being one with him. 
(The propriety of his looking upon them 
so, I shall speak to afterwards.) And 
though he dealt more immediately with 
Adam, yet it was as the head of the whole 
body, aud the rov/ of the whole tree; and 
in his proceedings with him, he dealt with 
all the branches, as if they had been then 
existing in their root. 

Frou which it will follow, that both 
guilt, or exposedness to punishment, and 
also depravity of heart, came upon Ad- 
am’s posterity just as they came upon him, 
as much as it he and they had all co-ex- 
isted, like a tree with many branches; al- 
lowing only for the difference necessarily 
resulting fromthe place Adam stood 11, 
as head or root of the whole, and being 
first and most immediately dealt with. and 
most immediately acting and suffering. 
Otherwise, it is as if, in every step of pro- 
ceeding, every alteration in the root hat 
been attended, at the same instant, witt 
the same steps and alterations throughout 
the whole tree, in each individual branch. 
I think this will naturally follow on the 
supposition oi there being a constituted 
oneness or identity of Adam and his poste! 
ity in this affair. 
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Therefore 1 am humbly of opinion, that 
ifany have supposed the children of Adam 
to come into the world with a double guilt, 
gue the guilt of Adam’s sin, another the 
cuilt arising from their having a corrupt 
heart, they have notso well conceived of 
the matter. The gui/t a man has upon 
his soul at his first existence, is one and 
eimple, viz. the guilt of the original apos- 
tacy, the guilt of the sin by which the spe- 
sjes first rebelled against God. This, and 
the guilt arising from the first corruption 
or depraved disposition of the heurt, are 
yot to be looked upon as two things, dis- 
jincily imputed aud charged upon men in 
the sight of God. Indeed the guilt that 
arises from the corruption of the heart, as 
itremains a confirmed principle, and ap- 
pears in its consequent operations, is a 
distinct aud additional guilt: But the 
eyilt arising from the first existing of a 
depraved disposition in Adam’s posterity, 
{ apprehend, as not distinct from their 
guilt of Adam's first sin.’’ p. 437, 438. 


“And in like manner, depravity of 
heart is to be cousidered two ways in 
Adam’s posterity. The first existing ofa 
corrupt disposition in their hearts, is not 
to be looked upon as sin belouging to 
them, distinct from their participation of 
Adam’s first sin : Itis as it were the ez- 
tended pollution of that sin, through the 
whole tree, by virtue of the constituted 
union of the branches with the root; or 
the in’erence of the sin of that head of the 
species in the members, in the consent and 
concurrence of the hearts of the members 
with the head in that first act.” p. 438. 


“ Not excepting even infants, who 
could be sinners no oiher way than by vir- 
tue of Adam’s transgression, having never 
in their own persons actually sinned as 


Adam did. p. 396. 


“ The imputation of Adam’s one trans- 
gression, isindeed most directly and fre- 
quently asserted. Weare here assured 
that by one man’s sin, death passed on all ; 
all being adjudged to this punishment, as 
having sinned (so it is implied) in that one 
man’s sin. And it is repeated over and 
over, that all are condemned, many are 
dead, many made sinners, Sc. by one man’s 
offence, by the disobedience of one, and by 
one offence. And the doctrine of original 
depravity is also here taught, when the 
apostle says, By one man sin entered into 
‘he world ; having a plain respect (as hath 
Seen shewn) to that universal corruption 
and wickedness, as well as guilt, which 
be had before largely treated of.’ p. 400. 


“Though the word, impute, is not used 
with respect to Adam’s sin, yet it is said, 
dil have sinned; which, respecting in- 
antg,can be true only of their sinning by 
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hissin. And, itis said, By his disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners ; and, Judg- 
ment and condemnation came upon all by 
thal sin ; and that, by this means, death 
[the wages of sin] passed on all men, &c."" 
p- 474. 


“ Surely it is no wonder that they (in- 
fants) be not guilty of positive wicked ac- 
tion, before they are capable of any morat 
action at all.”’ p. 475. 


Here then our author, maintaining 
the personal identity, accordinz te 
divine constitution, of Adam and his 
posterity, declares that men do not 
come into the world with a double 
guilt, one the guilt of Adam’s sin, and 
the other the guilt of having a cor- 
rupt beart; that the guilt which a 
man has upon his soul at his first ex- 
istence, is one and simple, viz. the 
guilt of the original apostacy ; that 
the inspired declaration, all have 
sinned, in respect to infants can be 
true only of their sinning by Adam’s 
sin; that infants can be sinners in no 
other way but by Adam’s transgres- 
sion ; and that they are not capable 
of any moral action at all. But how 
could Edwards without falling into an 
inconsistency too gross to be impu- 
ted to him, maintain that the only 
guilt which belongs to man when he 
comes irto the world is the imputed 
guilt of Adam’s sin, and yet main- 
tain that he is the subject of a natur- 
al propensity which is in ttse/f sinful 
and deserving of punishment ? 

4. Edwards unequivocally denies 
that any such property or attribute as 
the doctrine of physical depravity as- 
serts, belongs te the nature of mar. 
This he does, when he asserts that 
the only guilt which belongs to man 
on his first existence, is the imputed 
guilt of Adam’s sin. But what makes 
it still more strange that any reader 
of his treatise should ascribe such a 
doctrine to Edwards is, that he has 
formally and explicitly stated it as an 
objection to his doctrine, and denied 
that it either belongs to his doctrine, 
or can be inferred from it. Nor is 
this all. He is very explicit in un- 
folding his views of what the propen- 
sity or tendency to sin in man is: 
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and whence it arises ; and in this 
way, showjng that it is not and can- 
physical attribute of human 
Thus he says : 


rot bea 
nature. 


‘‘One argument against men’s being 
supposed to be born with sinful depravity, 
which Dr. Taylor greatly insists upon, is 
‘¢’ That this does in effect charge him, who 
is the author of our nature, who formed us 
in the womb, with being the author of a 
sinful corruption of nature ; and that it 1s 
highly injurious to the God of our nature, 
whose hands have formed and fashioned us, 
to believe our nature to be originally cor- 
rupted, aud that in the worst sense of cor- 
ruption.’ ; 

With respect to this, I would observe in 
the first place, that this writer, in his 
handling this grand objection, supposes 
something to belong to the doctrine object- 
ed against, as maintained by the divines 
whom he is opposing, which does not be- 
long to it,nor does follow from it: As partic- 
ularly, he supposes the doctrine of Original 
Sin to imply,that nature must be corrupted 
by some positive influence ; *‘something, by 
some means or other,znfused into the human 
nature; some guality or other, not from 
the choice of our minds, but like a duindt, 
tincture, or infection, altering the natural 
constitution, faculties, and dispositions of 
our souls. That sinand evil dispositigns 
are implanted in the foetus in the womb,” 
Whereas truly our doctrine neither im- 
plies nor infers any such thing. In order 
to account for a sinful corruption of na- 
ture, yea, a total native depravity of the 
heart of man, there is not the least need 
of supposing any evil quality, 7nfused, im- 
planted, or wrought into the nature of man, 
by any postfive cause, or influence what- 
soever, either from God, or the creature ; 
or of supposing, that man is conceived and 
born with a fountain of evil in his heart, 
guch as is any thing properly positive. | 
think, a little attention to the nature of 
things will be sufficient to satisfy avy im- 
partial, considerate inquirer, that the ab- 
sence of positive good principles, and so 
the withholding of a special divine influ- 
ence to impart and maintain these good 
principles, leaving the common natural 
principles of selflove, natural appetite, &c. 
(which were in man in innocence) leaving 
these, I say, to themselves, without the 
government of superior divine principles, 
will certainly be followed with the cor- 
ruption, yea, the total corruption of the 
heart, without occasion for any positive 
influence at all: And, that it wasthus in- 
deed that corruption of nature came on 
Adam, immediately on his fall, and comes 
on all his posterity, as sinning in him, and 
falling wrth him.” pp. $27, 428. 
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It is undeniable that the doctrine 
of physical depravity is no new in. 
vention. It was the grand objection 
against the doctrine of original sin, 
to say the least as early as the times 
of Taylor and Edwards. It was for- 
mally and explicitly alleged by the 
one as constituting the very doctrine 
of the orthodox, and as formally and 
explicitly denied by the other as be- 
longing to this doctrine or following 
from it.—I]e further affirms that our 
nature is not corrupted by any posi- 
tive influence ; that no such quality 
as is here supposed, which is not 
from the choice of our minds, per- 
tains to the soul ; that the natural 
constitution, faculties and disposi- 
tions of the soul are not altered by 
any such infections; that no evi/ 
guality is infused, implanted or 
wrought into the nature of man by 
any positive cause or influence what- 
soever from God or the creature ; 
and that man is not born with a foun- 
tain of evil in his heart such as is 
any thing properly positive. Now 
if this is not a denial, that man is 
created with a substantial property 
or attribute of his nature which is in 
atself sinful, as direct and explicit as 
language can furnish, I know not 
how such denial can be made. 

Let us now advert to the manner 
in which Edwards supposes the heart 
of man comes to be corrupt. Is it 
by man’s being created with a sub- 
stantial property of his nature which 
isan ztself sinful ? Let Edwards 
answer. ‘* Leaving the common 
natural principles of self-love anc 
natural appetite, &c. (which were in 
man in innocence) leaving these ! 
say, to themselves, without the gov- 
ernment of superior divine princ!- 
ples, will certainly be followed with 
the total corruption of the heart.” 
—Now I ask, where is the sinful cre- 
ated attribute of our nature ? Does 
it consist in self-love, natural appe- 
tite, &c. But these, says Edwards 
were in man in innocence. Is the 
corruption of the heart itself, a crea- 
ted attribute of our natore? But 
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this corruption of heart is consequent 
upon, or follows our created nature 
with its attributes ; for our nature 
with its attributes is presupposed as 
the origin or source of this corrup- 
tion. How then can the corruption 
of heart itself, according to this wri- 
ter be a substantial attribute of hu- 
man nature P 

| might adduce more copivus ex- 
tracts from Edwards on the point 
now under consideration. Request- 
ing the reader to examine the se- 
cond chapter of the fourth part of 
Edwards’s treatise, I will simply 
submit the following as an epitomi- 
zed view of Edwards’s theory res- 
pecting the origin of sin : 

Man being left, as he justly 
might be on the ground of the apos- 
tacy of our race in Adam, without 
the preventing influence of God, his 
nature is such in the circumstances 
in which he is placed, that although 
he is bound to subordinate the grat- 
ification of those natural appetites 
and passions which are in themselves 
neither sinful nor holy, to the will 
and glory of God, he does preter 
such gratification, and fix his heart 
upon it as his chief good ; and that 
he does this with such a strength of 
disposition and purpose, that he is 
sure, though against the will of God, 
to abide by this preference of world- 
ly good; and that thus his heart be- 
ing completely under the dominion 
of these objects of private gratifica- 
tion, i. e. supremely selfish is in fact 
a heart of opposition to God and to 
his glory. Vid. pp. 427.—432. 

According to this view of Edwards’s 
theory, the direct source of the cor- 
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ruption of the heart lies in that self- 
love and those natural appetites and 
passions which were in man in inno- 
cence. [I will not say that this isa 
scriptural, common-sense account of 
the matter, nor that it is one which 
tells in the universal consciousness 
of men, nor that men know as well 
why they sin as why they eat and 
drink ; but I cannot hesitate to af- 
firm that here is not the remotest 
semblance of the doctrine of physi- 
cal depravity. 

To conclude, if any are not satis- 
fied that the account which has now 
been given of Edwards’s views of 
Original Sin, is correct, I earnestly 
request them to show wherein it is 
incorrect. ‘The way to do this, is 
not to quote insulated passages froin 
his work, and to interpret them with 
ameaning which they will posszbly 
bear. But it must be shewn that 
they will not bear, according to 
usage, the meaning which I have 
given them, and especially that the 
definitions and explanations of Ed- 
wards, do not require that his lan- 
guaye be interpreted’ with this 
meaning.—I wish to add, that it is 
no part of my design in this paper 
to enquire what is or what is not, 
orthodoxy properly so called in res- 
pect to the origin of sin in man, or 
in respect to the moral state of in- 
fants. They who dissent from Ed- 
wards on-either or on both of these 
puints, must sustain their claim to 
orthodoxy as they can. The sim- 
ple question is, what does Edwards 
teach on these points, be its bearing 
on modern orthodoxy, what it may. 
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IPuscellaneous. 


l'o the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Wine others are content with the 
mere hearing of events and pay no 
regard to their effects upon public 
Jappiness or virtue, it becomes the 
“bristian moralist to move ina hich- 


er sphere of thought, to trace occur- 
rences to their causes and effects or 
to connect them with each other. 
lor if in this way he can discover 
the wisdom of God the governor of 
nations, or can originate some plan 
to increase the good or prevent the 
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evil of society, he will not think that 
be has reflected in vain. 

Will you indulge me with a place 
in your periodical while I start a 
few thoughts of this kind, occasioned 
as you may have already conjectur- 
ed, by the arrival of our illustrious 
friend La Fayette. He came to 
gratify hisown :eelings and to com- 
ply with our requests. But while 
influenced by these considerations so 
laudable, he has produced good 
effects which he little thought of. One 
Spirit is excited through the country 
which while it centres in gratitude 
towards him, reverts to the scenes of 
the revolution as the cause of this 
gratitude. ‘Then, after seven years 
of suffering—after taxes had impov- 
erished the country, and battle had 
cut down its best defenders, peace 
and independence, and rational lib- 
erty dawned upon us. Now we are 
a nation extending over an immense 
territory difiering in interests and 
feelings, and unable by our situation 
to have that strong bond of national 
feeling which surrounding rivals cre- 
ate in the kingdoms of Europe. But 
by this event we are impressed with 
reflections which will create among 
the portions of our country, if not so 
strong, at least a more genuine at- 
tachment than that created by the 
pressure of rivals upon us. What 
patriot of *76 did not love his na- 
tive land better for the thought that 
it was struggling to be free. He felt 
himself a part of the country, for he 
was acting with it and for it. He 
had united his interests with hers, so 
that they were to fall or stand togeth- 
er. If she had been enslaved he 
would have wept over her, but yct 
loved her the more tenderly for her 
unsuccessful struggles to be free. In 
her success he loved her and his 
memory esteemed those hours of 
generous hazard when he could dare 
something worthy of man—those 
hours of adversity when he felt ready 
to devote them to death for his coun- 
try, the most pleasant of his life. 
For the pleasure of possessing the 
higher feelings of the soul is a reward 
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for whatever exertions they promptus 
tomake. And so high a devotion to 
their country was excited by the 
events of the revolution in the pa- 
triot of those days, that what would be 
sacrilege and treason to him, appears 
to his descendants mere indifference 
to his welfare. The same feelings 
are kindled in our bosoms by the 
vivid impressions which this visit 
will make. We love each other the 
better for paying unanimous respect 
to La Fayette. We feel like the 
children of one family, for our fathers 
were engaged in one struggle for lib- 
erty. It is as if Washington had 
arisen from his grave, and was going 
through the land with those impres- 
sive lessons on his lips which he has 
embodied in his farewell address. 

But is there not danger that too 
high admiration of military glory 
will be excited by these late events ? 
Will not the young men of our coun- 
try ,seeing a conqueror before them, 
long after the same distinction? But 
they should consider that it is not his 
valour which the nation admires: it 
is his benefits and kindness towards 
us. They should learn—(and surely 
it is too obvious to escape their no- 
tice) how much nobler it is to excite 
gratitude than cold admiration, and 
that men of talents can never gain 
the affections of their fellow-men 
unless they do some good to society. 
They must disdain the spirit of pet- 
ty state-politics; they must not con- 
descend to be the subordinates of 
any politician however he can reward 
them. They must not listen to the 
cry of local interest when the inter- 
ests of the whole country would be 
prejudiced by it; they must despise 
that avarice which keeps back the 
public money from every thing great 
and good, and that popularity which 
is gained by echoing back opinions 
which no man of sense or integrity 
can entertain; in short they must 
be disinterested and large-minde¢, 
and they teo will receive the adm! 
ration and gratitude of the best pat! 
of their countrymen. 

This brings to my mind the aflec 
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sion which has followed Washington’s 
memory, and hence [am led to no- 
tice the goodness of God in keeping 
and sustaining and forming him for 
the scenes he went through Few 
nations perhaps have had their des- 
tinies placed in the hands of one man 
so completely as ours was in his. 
Perhaps no other man before the 
public could have filled his place. 
But he was preserved through num- 
berless dangers until our liberties 
were secured and these dangers 
themselves gave him that combina- 
tion of self-reliance, perseverance, 
forecast and reserve which the world 
bas seen in no other man. Had he 
not been a man of integrity, all 
would have been lost, for his inter- 
ests were not so closely connected 
with the contest but that by treach- 
ery or sudden resignation he might 
have thrown all into confusion. If 
ambition had been his ruling passion, 
there was ample occasion to gratify 
it by supreme power after he had 
no competitor in Great Britain, and 
few men could have resisted their 
desireto usurp power at such a time, 
however the fate of former tyrants 
might have warned them. But he 
declined the power which the free 
vote of his country would have in- 
vested him with, that he might set an 
example to his successors of its mod- 
erate enjoyment. How seldom is 
political sagacity joined in one man 
with military talents, but he by his 
measures and priociples has laid 
down maxims which the country 
has never tollowed without prosper- 
ing, and has never gone wrong in her 
affairs but when she departed from 
them. How good then has the Gov- 
ernor of nations been in forming 
him for very unusual circumstances 
long before they existed, in calling 
him to his place when his qualifica- 
tions were not fully known, in saving 
him from guilty enterprises, in en- 
dowing him with political wisdom, in 
making him a model of private, and 
a warm friend of public virtue, in 
showing by him to his country the 
rewards of disinterestedness. 
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Happy would it be for our country 
if all her rulers had the same regard 
for public virtue, and were as safe ex- 
amples to be followed, as Wasuine- 
TON. ‘The character of the nation 
would at once be raised, and the 
honor of -being a ruler increased. 
But the Christian moralist is compel- 
led to observe some. of them acting 
as if they were above the laws of 
man and of God. Every person in 
authority cannot but be struck with 
the importance of the Sabbath ina 
political point of view, and must 
therefore perceive his duty to ob- 
serve it. How much then it ought to 
Surprise us, that a few weeks since 
one hundred men were employed 
throughout the Sabbath in decorating 
the room where a fete was to be giv- 
en in honour of La Fayette. No 
reason can excuse this violation of 
the Sabbath, sanctioned as it was by 
the military and civil authorities aud 
indeed committed by their direction. 
Mr. Editor, others may excuse this— 
although I think the better feelings 
of our countrymen will generally 
condemn it, but you must be of the 
opinion that the country ought to be 
ashamed of those who authorized 
this proceeding, and that they ought 
to blush for themselves. 

Eupotvs. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator, 


I notice iu the papers that the sec- 
ond Monday evening in each month 
is recommended to be set apart as 
a monthly concert of prayer, for 
Sabbath Schools. On looking into 
the August and September numbers 
of the American Sunday School 
Magazine, I find that the proposal 
originated in a meeting of Male 
Teachers in Philadelpmas or rather 
ina ‘“*hint on the subject from a 
Vice President of the American Sun- 
day School Union.” The reasoning 
with which the proposal is brought 
before the public is summarily this ; 
that the Sunday School system is 
‘‘a great and extended interest,” 
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numbering ‘‘ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND TEACHERS,” and demanding 
‘“the stated and united prayers of 
Christians in all parts of the world ;” 
that prayer in general, and concer 
prayer in particular, is essential to 
the success of every Christian enter- 
prise ;—that the existing monthly 
concert has an exclusive reference 
to missions, and should not be divert- 
ed from this specific object; and 
hence, finally, that it is proper to 
establish a monthly coneert tor Sab- 
bath Schools. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to sug- 
gest whether this sort of reasoning 
may not be turned to some further 
account, and whether the ‘* hint” 
which occasioned it, may not be 
made profitable to various other 
great concerns. I would ask the 
managers of Bible Societies whether 
theirs be not ‘a great and extended 
interest’? embracing thousands of 
auxiliaries and tens of thousands of 
contributors, and whether a monthly 
concert be not as important to their 
cause as to that of Sunday Schools. 
Inasmuch therefore, as Bible Socie- 
ties are not identified with ‘mis- 
sions’ and consequently do not come 
within the view of the existing 
monthly concert, is it not plainly the 
duty of those who direct them to 
recommend that some evening in 
each month be set apart as a concert 
of prayer for Bible Societies ? 

Again: the “cause of religion 
among seamen” is ‘‘a great and ex- 
tended interest.”” Are there not 
a ‘‘ hundred thousand” of these neg- 
lected men for whom * Christians in 
all parts of the world” have never 
prayed in concert? Ought there 
not therefore to be a monthly con- 
cert for Seamen? Further: Edu- 
cation Societies, Tract Societies, 
Jews’ Societies, our Colleges, and 
many other things of which time 
would fail me to speak, are among 
those great and extended interests 
against which the monthly concert 
for missions has shut its doors. But 
whereunto will this matter grow? 
**On such an evening”—I seem to 


hear our ministers proclaiming from 
the desk—‘“On such an evening of the 
present week is the monthly cop- 
cert for misstons,—and on such an 
evening is the Sunday School 
Monthly Concert,—and on such ay 
evening is the Seamen’s. or the 
Jews,’ or the Bible, or the Education. 
or the Colonization Society’s monthly 
concert!?? Monthly concerts thick- 
en upon us till they outnumber the 
feasts and fasts of the Catholic 
Church, and we need our rosaries 
to keep our reckoning. 

$n objects of public importance a 
man’s sensible horizon is the line 
which circamscribes his own labors. 
By confining his views and his ef. 
forts to some one department in the 
great field of Christian beaevolence, 
he is apt to overlook the importance 
of other departments and to conclude 
that his own enterprise is the great 
enterprise of tbe age. He surveys 
the magnitude of the operations. 
which it contemplates and reckons 
up the thousands that are interested 
in it, and for it, tillin his view it is 
nothing less than the stone cut ou! 
without hands, which became a great 
mountain and filled the whole earth. 
I love the zeal which carries with it 
the whole heart ; but let it be tem- 
pered by knowledge and by catholir 
views. ‘l’o whatever division of the 
great army of the Prince of Peace 
we may have attached ourselves let 
us be faithful to our post ; but let us 
look beyond our own operations and 
consider how our particular plans 
and movements are likely to tally 
with the general object of the cam- 
paign. My objection to the propos- 
ed monthly concert is the very obvi 
ous one, that it will do away the in- 
terest of that already establishec 
The existing monthly concert is ¢ 
most interesting and sacred institu 
tion. It is interesting in its nature 
and in the associations with which 
its history is connected. But, it © 
confined, we are told, to missions. 
and ‘* ought not to be diverted from 
this specific purpose.’ How it ma} 
have been conducted in some places 
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}cannot tell, but wherever it has 
heen my happiness to be present, it 
has embraced not simply missions, 
hut al/the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom, and all the means of its ad- 
yvancemeut. Its simple prayer is, 
Thy kingdom come; and the com- 
munication of no species of intelli- 
gence relating to that kingdom, nor 
the mention of any one great subject 
of prayer or praise, however distinct 
from missions, has been considered 
inappropriate to the occasion. Mis- 
sions it is true hold a prominent 
place in the exercises of the monthly 
concert : and this is as it should be ; 
for they hold a prominent place in 
ihe great system of ineans for con- 
verting the world. But it is with 
some surprise I learn, that those who 
have not been accustomed to restrict 
it to missions, have mistaken its char- 
acter and celebrated it amiss. 

One monthly concert is important. 
It is well that there should be one 
such season returning monthbly to re- 
mind Christians in all lands of their 
common relation to the great family 
of Christ, and of their common duty 
tothe millions of them that dwell in 
darkness. But add another, and an- 
other to it, and the peculiar sacred- 
ness of the institution is gone. 

I have not troubled you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, with these remarks, because I 
have any apprehension that the ob- 
servance of the new monthly concert 
will become universal, even among 
teachers themselves. Yet it may. 
The resolution of the * Association 
of Male Teachers” in Philadelphia, 
is seconded by the formal and impo- 
sing recommendation of the ‘ Board 
of Managers of the American Sunday 
School Union ;”’ and ‘* the first Sun- 
day School Monthly Concert’’ has 
already been attended in several of 
our large cities. 

Finaly 5; if my views on this sub- 
ject be erroneous, I shall be sorry to 
have burthened your pages with 
them. But if they be right 1 shall 
not be alone in my regret, that a 
Measure of so much importance as 
the one under consideration, shon!d 
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have been adopted without due con- 
siferation and sulliciertly extensive 
views—a measure which is to affect 
existing institutions and habits, and 
which, if the hand of time do not 
write Ichabod beth upon it and the 
sister institution, is to go down te 
the evening of the millennium. 
A Sabbath School Teacher. 





For the Christian Spectator. 


STANZAS, 


Writlen in the Album of a Lady who had 
suggested her “WORK-BASKET’’ as a 
theme for a poet. 


I saw it ina midnight dream, 
When slumber’s charm was o’er me :— 
A little basket in the beam 
Ot noon-day stood before me ;— 
Its beauty was exceeding rare, 
: 
And yet *twas no less frail than fair. 


2 
So fair,—it seem’d some elfin band 
From Fairy-land had brought it ; 
So fra:l,—it seem’d some fairy hand, 
Of gossamer had wrought it: 
ts lid was down, ’twas fill’d with flowers 
Gather’d from Flora’s choicest bowers. 
3 
Yet thro’ its sides, in every part, 
Their sweet perfume was stealing; 
*T was like a guileless maiden’s heart 
Its inmost thoughts revealing: 
And soon, methought a singing maid 
Was sitting there, those flow’rs to braid. 
4 
As grew, like hope, the flow’ry wreath 
Beneath her flying fingers, 
She seem’d with balfa sigh to breathe— 
‘* How long the moment lingers.” 
Thus as! saw, methought decay 
Came o’er me,—and | pass’d away. 
5 
The blast of death had o’er me swept, 
Tre yet that wreath was braided ; 
And in the silent grave I slept, 
Betore those flow’rs were faded ;— 
And soon above my ashes grew 
The mournful cypress, and the yew. 
6 
I dream d that when a few brief years 
Were past, my parted spirit 
Came hack to trace the joys and fears 
That once it did inherit ;— 
Just as the man comes back to trace 
The scenes of childhood’s dwelling-place 
7 
I saw that little basket stand 
In all its fairy lightness 
Ev’n as betore ;—but time’s rude hand 
Had dimm’d its snowy whiteness, 
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And now among its flow’rs was seen 
Full many a dark sad evergreen. ‘ 


8 
But where was she ?— 
* * * * 
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9 
I seem’d to hear 
An unseen spirit singing ; 
I woke, but in my listeuing ear 
The music still was ringing ;— 
“* The lightest, frailest things we see 
Are not so light and frailas we.” 





L. L. 











1. The Decision: or Religion must 
be All, or is Nothing. Second 
American’ Edition, enlarged. 
12mo. pp. 108. Boston, 1823. 


aS) 


. Profession is not Principle: or 
the Name of Christian ts not 
Christianity. By the Author of 
‘©The Decision.”’ pp. 162. 12mo. 
Boston, 1824. 


Ir is not among the least of the 
wonders of modern times, that every 
species of intellectual effort should 
be enlisted in the service of religion. 
Nay, even a great deal of worldly 
business -eems to be shaped and mo- 
dified under its influence. Men 
seem to lay their plans with some 
sort of reference to religion. There 
is probably no surer index of the 
current of fashion, than the periodi- 
cal advertisements of ** New Publi- 
cations.’ Those enterprising men, 
the Booksellers, are too sharp sight- 
ed not to follow where public opin- 
ion leads. ‘They have ne idea of 
publishing such kind of books as will 
not be interesting, and which, of 
course, wll not sell. And that oth- 
er very useful class of persons, the 
Book makers, as a body, are always 
sufficiently dependent, to fall very 
readily into the popular current. 
When therefore, we find all sorts of 
publications devoted to the subject 
of religion, Novels, Tales, and Chil- 
dren’s Books ; Geographies, Gazet- 
teers, and School Books; News- 
papers, Magazines, and Almanacks ; 
and the number of these continually 
increasing, as if laboring to meet the 
pressing demand ; we may be sure 
that religion of some sort, has be- 
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come,as it ought to be, the paramount 
subject of interest in the community, 

The effect has been, as we be- 
lieve, that a taste for reading js 
much more generally diffused, and 
a consequent enlargement of mind 
has taken place, beyond any thing 
that was ever known before. If 
knowledge is power, then there is, 
at this present time, a much greater 
amount of moral force than there ev- 
er was before, which is ready to 
act, with an unexampled efficiency, 
either to subserve, or to injure, the 
best interests of man. Exactly pro- 
portioned, therefore, to the amount 
of intelligence diffused, becomes the 
importance of having the public 
mind decidedly biassed in favor of 
truth. A hand mill may become 
disordered in its movements, with- 
out any very disastrous consequen- 
ces. It is only that the man at the 
crank has wasted a little of his labor. 
But the irregular movements of the 
Steam Engine, spread destruction 
and terror far and wide. 

[t is on this principle, that we hold 
it to be the duty of all who Jove the 
truth, to encourage every effort that 
is calculated to give a right direc- 
tion to public sentiment. Whether 
writers are engaged in the more dil- 
ficult field of doctrinal discussion, of 
in the pleasanter employment, 0! 
giving a practical influence to the 
truth, they are co-workers in the 
same cause, and ought always to 
give each other an encouraging look, 
and as occasion requires, a he'ping 
hand. ‘The labours of such men a: 
Edwards, and Bellamy, and Dwight, 
in clearing religious truth from valp 
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speculations, which hindered its suc- 
cess, and laid it open to the objec- 
tions of the captious, have prepared 
the way for such men as the author 
now betore us, to enter in, and avail 
himself of their labors, by giving a 
practical exhibition of the proper 
tendency of the Gospel. There is 
yo occasion of jealousy, nor any 
eround for one class to undervalue 
the efforts of the other. ‘ If they 
were all one member, where were 
the body ? Shall the ear say, Be- 
cause ] am not the eye, [ am not of 
the body ?” We respect the mo- 
tive of every one who heartily en- 
gages in this cause. When such 
authors as this are engaged, we ap- 
plaud their performance. We know 
not this writer’s name, but we believe 
he has achieved a service of no in- 
considerable value to the cause of 
Christ. And if his heart has been 
in his work, (and how otherwise 
could he do it so well ?) he has won 
for himself a crown of reward. 

In the two little works before us, 
the author has attempted, and we 
think in a happy manner, to illus- 
trate the influence of divine truth, 
and the process of conversion, in 
two classes of very amiable per- 
sons, who appear, in the eyes of 
superficial observers, not to need 
any such change as is denoted by 
the new birth. One class is compo- 
sed of the more tender hearted, such 
as the matron and the youth ; and 
the other, of the sober, reflecting, 
and respectable men of the world. 
The characters are all taken from 
the refined part of society, and noth- 
ing is admitted which should wound 
the finest feelings, or disgust the 
most delicate taste. Nor is their lit- 
erary merit merely negative. We 
think them decidedly calculated to 
raise the tone of thought, and to re- 
fine the minds ofthose readers, whose 
previous attainments are such, as 
prepares them duly to appreciate 
their worth. And we believe that in 
our country, such a degree of mental 
cultivation is very extensively dif- 
‘used ; and consequently, that these 
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volumes are adapted for very exten- 
sive circulation and usefulness. 

The general object of the writer 
seems to be to show the false notions 
of the nature of piety, which are en- 
tertained by many amiable persons ; 
and to expose the weakness of the 
objections which scepticai minds ad- 
duce, against experimental religion. 


Although there is much that is didac- 


tic, and upon some vry difficult 
points, yet the writer has had the ad- 
dress to keep up a good degree of in- 
terest. ‘There is very little incident, 
and consequently the life of the pie- 
ces depends chiefly upon the air of 
sincerity and real earnestness which 
he contrives to give to his charac- 
ters. 

The books take something of a 
dramatic form. ‘They are written 
with an easy mixture of narration 
and dialogue, which offers some ad- 
vantages to the writers of similar 
works. This mode relieves an au- 
thor, on the one hand from the ne- 
cessity of making speeches, merely 
to keep up the thread of the story, 
where narration would do the thing 
better, and in fewer words 3; and on 
the other hand, prevents the awk- 
wardness of the continually recur- 
ring expletives, ‘* says he,” and 
** says she.” 

In regard to the writer’s views of 
the doctrines of the gospel, and of 
their practical bearing, they corres- 
pond, in the main, with those which 
prevail in this country. He seems 
to have studied Edwards with some 
attention, and probably Bellamy, and 
some other of our writers. Yet we 
cannot but think so quick and acute 
a mind would find itself abundantly 
repaid, fora still more careful exam- 
ination of such writers. There is, 
in some of his statements, a want of 
discrimination, and in some of bis ar- 
guments a want of completeness, 
which will weaken their force. It is 
easy for a man who believes, to 
jump ata conclusion but he must 
not expect unbelievers and cavillers 
to take the leap. If he cannot make 


his connexion perfect, his argumen: 
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is gone. We might be ourselves, 
disposed to controvert some of his 
positions, aithough we decisively ap- 
prove his system. We should be 
still more apt te think that in some 
instances he had failed, on the one 
hand, by attempting to explain what 
is inexplicable ; and on the other, by 
not giving what appears to us to be 
the true explanation of questions 
which are within the reach of the 
haman intellect. We refer our rea- 
ders, who have access to the vol- 
umes, to page 105, of * Protession 
is not Principle,” for apposite ex- 
amples. President Edwards’ theo- 
ry about the origin of evil there 


adopted, appears to be an instance of 


the first, and the waving all inquiry 
into the nature of the Atonement on 
the same page, may pass for an in- 
stance of the other deficiency. To 
discuss these, and some other sub- 
jects, whieh the work has suggested, 
would carry us to a length not com- 
porting with our present design. On 
the whole, the works are adapted to 
give high ideas of the purity of God's 
aw, and to establish an clevated 
standard of Christian action, while 
they lead the mind to look only to 
fhe Lord Jesus Christ for justification 
and life. 

We proceed to give a brief account 
of each book. ‘Tlie first in point of 
time is ‘ The Decision.”” The 
principal character is a young lady 
of that class of persons, ‘* who, 
though they at fiist revolt at the 
idea, that they whom they love and 
esteem, are not only themselves ig- 
norant of true religion, but have ed- 
ucated them alsoin ignorance of it, 
are yet too honest and candid to re- 
sist truth when it is placed before 
them ; and who cannot rest satisfied 
till they have examined, whether all 
is indeed right, both with themselves, 
and with those they iove.” The 
name of this young lady is Gertrude 
Aberley ; and she, with her widow- 

ed mother, and Edward and Anna, 
her brother and sister, make up the 
characters in the first part or act. 
T'he scene is laid at Mrs. Aberley’s 
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house in London. Mrs. A. from a 
mistaken view of the true interest 
of her children, had involved them 
in all the gaiety and dissipation of a 
London winter. Their cousin Charles 
Ashton, had recently forsaken a very 
dissipated course of life, and had be- 
come wholly and ardently devoted to 
true religion. He not only felt and 
exemplified its power, in himself, 
but he wished and laboured, that 
others might know the same peace, 
and engage inthe same cause. Ger. 
trude was the first among his friends, 
who began to listen to his appeals in 
favour of religion, and to feel the un- 
satisfying nature of the worldly 
pleasures in which she was involved. 


‘‘He gradually gained her attention; 
and she felt a wish to hear that kind of 
pre: aening to which he ascribed a change 
<o unac countable. With her mother’s 
consent, she accompanied her aunt, Mrs, 
Ashton, to hear her cousin’s fav ourite 
preacher. She heard; and her mind soon 
fully acquiesced in the truth delivered by 
a servant of God, whose life was holy, 
whose reasoning was conclusive, and 
Whose manner bespoke the deep feeling 
he himself had of those truths he taught. 
Gertrude began to study the Scriptures, 
and felt that she never before had nider- 
stoodthem The life of gaiety in which 
she was involved became irksome to her; 
Lut she did not immediately perceive that 


it was her duty to forsake it.” ~—p. 7. 


But before the following winter, 
her mind was made up, and her reso- 
lution became fixed, for the service 
of God. She had to encounter as 
much opposition as could be expect- 
ed, in an affectionate family, absorb- 
ed in the gaieties of life, but who yet 
were so well informed on religious 
subjects, as to make the self-denial 
and spiritual-mindedness of a young 
convert a constant source of self-re- 
proach and uneasiness. Her con- 
versations with her mother and sis- 
ter, which are detailed, are extreme- 
ly faithful, judicious, and affection- 
ate, and may well serve as a model to 
others in like circumstances. The 
first member of the family, however, 
who ‘* became intected,” was her 
brother Edward. ‘“ He had entered 
upon the follies and vices of young 
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men of his age and fortune, with an 
eagerness that made him spurn all 
restraint, and cost his mother many 
a secret tear.” [Low great then must 
have been Gertrude’s surprise, when 
Charles came into her chamber, and 
opened to her the workings of a 
heart, sick of folly, and longing to 
find substantial good. After descrt- 
bing to her, in language that will 
hardly be apprehended, in its full 
force and meaning, but by those who 
have themselves experienced the 
same, the conflict which had been 
going on in his mind, he tells her he 
had been to hear her favourite 
preacher, Mr. Percy. Perhaps we 
cannot give a fairer example of our 
author’s manner, than by copying 
the account of the sermon, with the 
conversation to which it gave rise, 
between Edward and Gertrude. 


“Epwarp. But, toshorten my story, 
when I was in a shop this forenoon, [ saw 
an advertisement, purporting that Mr. 
Perey was to preach a sermon this eve- 
ning in behalf of some charitable institu- 
tion. IT immediately felt an inclination to 
hear this person, whose preaching had 
produced such a marvellous effect on your 
mind; and at atime when I wassure no 
one who kuew me would be there. I[ 
therefore disengaged mvself from a party 
with whom [ had promised to dine, and, 
when the time came, wrapped myself up 
in a great coat, and went to the church. 
It was about half full when | arrived, and 
lseated myself in a pew where [ could 
have an excellent view of the preacher. 
I confess, Gertrude, for I must tell you 
both my bad and good feelings, part of 
my intention in going was to surprise you 
with my kuowledge of the manner and 
style of your favourite. When | was 
seated in my pew, observing the people 
as they crowded in, I confess, Gertrude, 
the scene appeared to me very unattrac- 
tive, and our friend Charles Ormond’s 
lines, Which he says are prose verse, came 
into my thoughts most forcibly. They 
lescribe the filling of a church of that 
kind to thelife ; and his own feelings were 
exactly what | experienced when [ saw 
‘he unlovely assemblage of poor mechan- 
ics, and fine pious laslies, and fat citizens, 
all showering in, jostled tegether. 


“ My young eye, prod and careless, gazed 
abroad. 
er those who crowded there, nor loy- 
elthe scene: 


ar Religion must be All or is Nothing. 983 
I cared not though their hearts were God’s 

abode, 
But scanning their poor aspects low and 

mean, 


{ shunned their crowding near, as holier | 
had been. 


And still they crowded in; some calm and 
slaw, 

As they had thought on hin they worship- 
pdthere ; 

And some all haste, with eager anxious 
brow, 

Bustling with selfish speed to seize a 
share 

Of most commodious pew, with little 

care 

How others sped—their kindling looks the 
while 

Betraying their poor hearts, if unaware 

Some earlier worshipper their speed be- 
guile, 

And sit where they would sit, with pleased 
unconscious smile.” 


Ger. That picture is drawn by an en- 
emy, Oh that I had been with you, Ed- 
ward ! I should have sat joyfully by the 
lowest andthe meanest. But do vo on. 

Epnpw. Well, the people crowded in till 
there was no more room in the pews, and 
numbers stood inthe passages. I began to 
thinkof coming out, it was sostifling; and 
an old labourer, who had drawn onhis Sun- 
day coat over all his week day filth, placed 
himself to stand and lean against the pew 
where [sat with a coarse dirty hand, hold- 
ing anold greasy hat just under my nose, 

Ger. Oh Edward! Did you not think 
how much the poor old man must have 
loved the house of God, when, after a day 
of labour, he was contented to stand twe 
hours that he might be present there, 

Epw. Not till I had made a movement 
which made the old man look round. [| 
suppose he saw disgust in my looks, for he 
immediately removed to a little distance, 
and putting his hat on the ground, stood 


without any support; no expression of 


displeasure passed over his mild but man- 
ly countenance. My heart smote me, but 
Mr. Percy at that moment appeared, and 
both my old man and I were instantly oc- 
cupied. I confess, Gertrude, Mr. Percy’s 
looks and maaner are extremely prepos- 
sessing. He read prayers, during which 
my mind became unusually calm and hap- 
py, though I cannot say 1 wes attending to 
them ; hut softening thoughts, which have 
been strangers to my bosomof late, again 
visited me; and! believe they were exci- 
ted ina great degree by the devout and 
happy looks of my poor despised old man, 
whose face was now a little turned to me, 
and expressed much feeling, and even el- 
evation, while he joined in the service. 
‘* How much fairer and purer his soul is 
fhan mine,” thought! ‘ Were we both 
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at this moment disembodied, and in the 
presence of our Judge, which of us should 
feel that he ought to shrink back, and 
give placetotheother?” It was not difh- 
cult to decide that 1t would be the proud 
sinner, whohad afew minutes before so 
unfeelingly insulted the poor saint. When 
prayers were over, I with great difficulty 

ersuaded the old man to take my place, 
and [| took his. 

Grr. Dear Edward! and were you 
allowed to stand. 

Epw = Oh, indeed I was. There was 
no room any where; but I felt very hap- 
py; and after Mr. Percy began, [ had not 
a thought for any thing but his discourse. 


Grr. What was his subject ?—his 
text? 
Epw. It was this—‘* Ye will not come 


to me that ye might have life.’ [do not 
recollect what part of the Bible he took it 
trom. 


Ger. From St. John. Most gracious 
words! But proceed. 
Epw. He beganina manner so calm, 


and dignified, and solemn, to describe 
those who would not come to the Saviour 
of the world that they might have life, 
that my attention was entirely fixed; and 
each deseription of character suited ex- 
actly some people who immediately came 
into my thoughts. He described our 
guardian, Mr. Lornton, to the very life— 
his regularity—his abhorrence and dread 
of whatever is disreputable—his rectitude 
in all worldly matters—and yet his utter 
forgetfulness of God. His nicety in ful- 
filling every duty to his fellow-men, and 
his absolute contempt of his duty to God. 
No appearance of love to God—neglect of 
his instituted worship. Profanation of his 
Sabbath by trav. lling—or seeing compa- 
ny—or doing whatever he chooses, in con- 
tempt of that express command, which 
says,—Thou shalt do no manner of work 
on the Sabbath day, thou, nor thy ser- 
vants, nor thy cattle. —Oh, Gertrude, how 
boldly we all dareto @subey God! Only 
think of the manner in which the Sabbath 
is usually spent, and how plainly the com- 
mandment forbids all we do. 

Ger. Yes, dear Edward, he is a long- 
suffering God, who bears with us. I 
sometimes tremble when I see the daring 
dieregard of his plainest commandments, 
which my very dearest friends venture 
upon. Itisanawful thought. But goon. 

Epw. Mr. Percy described many 
characters, Our aunt Stanly most ex- 
actly—so formally exact in external reli- 
gious observances, while her whole heart 
is engaged with this world. 

Ger. Edward, how can you judge of 
aunt Stanly’s heart; Those descriptions 
are not intended to lead us to judge of 
others; they are intended to lead us to 
self-examination, that we may ascertain 
in what respects our own characters re- 
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semble those portrayed by the servant of 
God, whose duty it is thas to search and 
probe the heart, hat it may be healed, 

Epw. Well,I only wish aunt Stanly 
had been thete. She must have recogni- 
zed herself—prayers in the Morning, aad 
theatre in the eveninz, and — 

Ger. [| will not hear aunt Stanly’s 
character. Did he not describe Edward 
Aberley. (Smiling.) 

Epw. Oh yes, and Mamma, too—so 
fond of her children, yet so— 

Ger. No more, Edward. 
right—indeed it is not. 

Epw. Now, Gertrude, I have saiq 
nothing, soit is you who are wrong in 
anticipating an unfavourable character of 
Mamma. 

GER. I confess it isso; but I would 
rather hear Mr. Percy’s character of you. 

Epw. His character of Mamma, how- 
ever, softened me to tears; and he con- 
cluded by saying there was the best hope 
of such characters; for they erred not 
from want of candour, but from want of 
light; and that they dreaded becoming 
truly and strictly devoted to God, not 
from indifference or enmity to real reli- 
gion, but from a sincere apprehension 
that, in so devoting themselves, they 
would in some indefinite way be neglect- 
ing Guties that they ought to fulfil. 

GER. Well, Ido think so of Mamma 
sometimes. But no more of her. Why 
are you so long in coming to the character 
I most wish to hear described ? 

Epw. Oh, because it comes so close; 
but I want your advice, so you shall have 
all. Mr. Perey kept my character to 
the last; and when he began to describe 
it, the interest and feeling of his voice 
and manner seemed to increase. I think! 
remember his very words. He said— 
‘¢ There is still another class of persons to 
whomI must speak, and ask them why 
they do not come to Christ that they 
may have life? Or, Perhaps, I may rath- 
er ask you, my young friends, (for to vou 
I speak,) Do you know Him whom you 
disregard and reject? No, you know him 
not. I think I shall be able to convince 
you of this, if you will yield me your at- 
tention for a few moments, and let your 
hearts reply candidly to the questions I 
shall ask you. Doyou not believe, that if 
you listened to the remonstrance of the 
text, and attempted to come ta Christ for 
life, that the first step you must take 
would be to give up all earthly enjoy- 
ments—all that at this moment is most 
attractive to you?—and all this you im- 
agine must be given up, for what ?—you 
cannot say for what. To you the idea of 
becoming religious is altogether an idea of 
deprivation—of giving up—of leaving 
what is delightful. You see that those 
of your own age who become religious, 
immediately lose all relish for their fer 
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mer, and your present pursuits. You see 
shat they immediately begin to love the 
house ot God. They love to be alone, that 
they may pray, and read, and learn more 
of God. ‘They see every thing in a new 
light ; and their opinions and sentiments 
op almost every subject differ from yours; 
put all this, though an unaccountable 
eomething may lead you to respect and 
love them, does not convince you that 
they have in reality found that happiness 
which they assure you they have found. 
You only regard them as gloomy; or as 
having been so alarmed, by the preacher 
or by sonte other means, respecting the 
future state of their souls in another 
world, that, under the strength of the im- 
pression, they became willing, in order to 
secure their salvation hereafter, to live a 
life of gloom, and wretchedness, und self- 
denial in this world. Is not this really 
your only idea respecting religion, that it 
is the enduring of gloom and deprivation 
in this world, to purchase by that means 
happiness Inthe next? But you enter- 
tain this opinion, because you do not 
know that Lord and Master for whom 
Christians give up all that he disapproves. 
If you knew him as they know him, you 
would feel as they do, that he, and he 
only, is deserving of that place in your 
hearts which he, and he only can fill. 
These are perhaps words without mean- 
ingtoyou. Let me try to portray some 
faint traces of that all-glorious character ; 
or, rather, let me ask you to look around 
on what you know and acknowledge to 
be his works, and say, do you trace noth- 
ing of his greatness, and also of his ten- 
derness, on the face of his creation? Whv 
is itall so fair and lovely? Why such 
profusion of all that is sublime, and soft, 
and touching? Why such perfection and 
heauty? and whence the power which 
these inanimate objects possess, to attract 
and charm the heart? and who formed 
the heart to feel that power? Is there no 
trace of the footsteps of one here, who, if 
we could find him, we would love with 
love unspeakable? But, my yeung friends, 
lovely and touching as his works of crea- 
tion are, his work of redemption is still 
more lovely. His works of creation ought 
to lead us to seek after their all-glorious 
Creator, but in his work of redemption 
he has brought himself near to us. He 
hascome in search of us. He has lett 
‘hat glory in which he dwelt with the Fa- 
ther, and where those highest spirits who 
are permitted to approach nearest to him 
are so overwhelmed by the brightness of 
the vision, that they veil their faces with 
their wings, and express continually their 
adoration, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty! This glorious Jehovah, in 
tove to us, that he might bring himself 
near, close to us; took our nature into 
his, that he might in that nature fulfil the 
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broken law of God for us; thaf he might 
bear thepunishment dueto ws for the breach 
of that law; and that he might experi- 
ence and know all our feelings and griefs. 
He became our very nearest friend ; for 
what other friend both sees our inmost 
feelings, and feels them also? He is the 
omnipotent God, and also man; and in 
that character he is at this moment pre- 
sent with us, reproaching us in those most 
tender and condescending terms, “ Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have 
life.’ Ihave purchased eternal life for 
you, but you despise that for which | laid 
down my life. You have ruined your- 
selves—you have disobeyed the laws of 
God. “ There is none other name under 
heaven given smong men, whereby ye 
can be saved,” but mine, yet ye will not 
come unto me! Ihave left the glory of 
the Father—I have taken the form of a 
servant, and have endured the cross for 
you, and ye will not come unto me! 
‘*Come now, let us reason together, saith 
the Lord; for what things are they that 
ye reject the Lord Jehovah?” And then, 
Oh, Gertrude! how forcibly Mr. Percy 
spoke; and what fools he made those ap- 
pear who preferred the trifles of this world 
to the salvation, and friendship, and guid- 
ance ofthe Son of God. He described 
my character—in youth—health—with 
the advantages of education, friends, for- 
tune, influence, and not a thought but to 
gratify the passion of the moment. He 
painted my guilt and responsibility so as 
to make me tremble, and inwardly to im- 
plore God to have mercy on me. He 
then described what such an one might 
be, if, convinced of bis sins, he fled for 
refuge to Christ, who would receive him, 
and give him a new heart, and put his 
spirit within him, to lead him into all 
truth. Then, Oh, Gertrude, such a char- 
acter as he described! a blessing to soci- 
ety—happy in his own soul—his Master’s 
image becoming more and more visible in 
him. Icannot say all he said, but I can 
never hope to be sucha one. Oh, that 1 
could!. (Covers his face with his hands, 
and burstsintotears.) — ~ 

Ger. And why not hope, my dearest 
Edward? Mr. Percy did not say you 
could make yourself such a character. 

Epw. Oh, no! He said I could do 
nothirg without Christ. It was on this 
point he soforcibly convinced me | had 
hithertoerred. Hesaid we could no more 
produce even one good thought without 
Him, than a branch could produce fruit, 
if separated from its parent tree. 

Grr. ‘Then, my brother, to become 
such a character, you have only to come 
to Christ, to believe in him, to learn his 
will from his own word; and when you 
have learnt it, toimplore him to enable 
you to obey it.—pp. 23 — 32. 
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At the conclusion of a long inter- 
view, Edward determines to tear 
himself from his companions, and to 
retire to his estate in Scotland, ‘in 
order to make himself acquainted 
with the will of his God and Sa- 
Viour.”’ 

Mrs. Aberley and Anna _ had gone 
to a ball, where they could not free 
their minds from the influence of 
the solemn truths which Gertrude 
had urged upon their consideration. 
They returned, satisfied that they 
had mistaken the road to happiness, 
and with an arrow in their hearts, 
which no human skill could extract. 
Next morning, at the breakfast table, 
they held a very interesting conver- 
sation with Gertrude. The result 


appears in the following extract. 


Enter ANNA. 

Anna. Has Gertrude given you any 
intelligence respecting Edward, Mamma? 

Mrs. ABER. Yes,my dear. But how 
pale and misrested you look! 

Awna. Oh I shallsoon revive if I go 
with you into the open air. Let us drive 
a few miles out of town, and get some 
fresh flowers at Duncan’s. But what has 
Gertrude told you.Mamma? Tell me, 
Gertrude, while I try to swallow some 
breakfast. I have no appetite. 

Mrs. ABER. Anna, will you go to 
Scotland ? 

AnnA. To Scotland! 
ous, Mamma ? 

Mrs. ABER. Your brother is gone 
there, and, Gertrude says, is anxious that 
we should follow him. If I find that he 
is serious, then I shall be so also, 

Anna. To Scotland! Icannot trust 
my senses—at this season too, when par- 
ties have multiplied upon us. Well, if 
Iam to be no happier than I was last 
night, I shall not lose much. But our 
quadrille party at Mrs. Anson’s—It would 
be treating her extremely ill if I deserted 
it, after having practised with her daugh- 
ters all the winter. (Shaking her head 
thoughifully.) You know, Mamma, that, 
is impossible. Gertrude, why do you 
smile? Do you think it such a trifle to be 
disobliging and uncivil ? 

Ger. I think it possible that some 
other young lady may be found, nearly 
capable of supplying your place. 

+ Awwa. Oh, indeed, it is not so easy ; 
and, besides, every body is engaged long 
ago. But what is that you are about? 
You are become so very ‘industrious, you 
seem tothink it sinfulto be a moment 
without a rag and a needle, like the chil- 
dren at the charity sthools, that Cousin 
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Ashton will drag us to admire. Are you 
reall y going to mend that old pocket-hand. 
kerchief. 

Ger. 
cutting it. 

ANNA. And what is here ? 
little parcel,) three baby caps ! 
and soft! 

Grr. And just made ofan old cambric 
handkerchief. 

AnnA. Well they are very nice. And 
have you undertaken to work for the 
Foundling Hospital ? 

Ger. (Laughing.) No; but a poor 
woman whom Sally knows about, who, 
before, had a large familyand a sickly hus. 
band, has had twins a day ortwo ago; and 
having prepared only a very spare pro- 
vision of clothes for one, the other poor 
little thing had none. 

Anna. (Remains thoughiful for a few 
moments.) Gertrude, will you tell me 
exactly how you have spent your time 
since we parted last night? 

Mrs. ABER. You seem to have forgot- 
ten, Anna, that you have not answered 
my question. 

Anna. Mamma, you will do me a 
great favour, if you will allow me to have 
Gertrude’s answer first. 

Mrs. Aner. Well, let it be so. 

Anna. Gertrude, do tell me how you 
have spent every hour sincc we parted? 

Ger. Dear Anna,|! have not spent my 
time since last night in any unusual man- 
ner. 

Mrs. ABER. Do, my love, gratify her. 
I too wish to know. 

GER. Well, Mamma, you were scarce- 
ly gone when Edward came to me, and 
we conversed together for nearly an hour. 
Then Sally came to me to be taught to 
read, and to know something respecting 
another world, and her duty to God. | 
then remained alone for a short time—a 
happy little space—after which I went to 
bed; and while Morley undressed me, 
she took occasion to say she was afraid she 
had been disobliging to Miss Anna, but 
that her temper was naturally hot, and 
that nobody could help their natural tem- 
pers: for Morley often confesses herself to 
me. 

Anna. I hope you gave her a good 
lecture. 

Ger. No; But! tried to convince her 
that her natural temper might be changed, 
if she would apply to Him who alone can 
heal the diseases of the mind and heart. 
I then went to sleep, and slept profoundly 
till] was called in time to be dressed by 
seven o’clock. 

Anna. Morley, I am sure, would no: 
attend you at that hour. 

Ger. How can you suppose it possible 
she should, after sitting up for you? Poot 
thing, I think she would be a better g''' 
if she were taken pains with; but thé 
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foolish books she lives upon, make her the 
ridiculous creature she 1s. 

Mrs. ABER. What books? 

Ger. Every night that she sits up for 
ou and Anna, Mamma, she employs her- 
gelfin reading some foolish novel, She 
told me so herself, and said nothing else 
wuuld keep her awake. You krow, Mam- 
ma.the housekeeper makes all the other 
women go to bed. I gave her other books, 
but she says my books make her think 
herself so wicked she dare not stay alone; 
and when she goes down stairs she finds 
nobody but old John, who scolds her for 
being idle. 

Mrs. ABER. (Sighing.) This isnotas 
it ought to be. 

AnnA. But go on, Gertrude; what 
did you do at seven o’cloc’ this morning ? 

Ger. | spent the next hour in private, 
Anna,and that is the happiest hour of all 
the day to me, and prepares me for what- 
ever may happen; because I then seek 
that strength and guidance which is prom- 
ised to those who ask for them. I then 
gave Sally another lesson. ‘Then wrote 
along letter to Edward, which he asked 
metodo; and then came hither in hopes 
of finding you and breakfast; but, being 
disappointed in that hope, I began to work 
at these baby caps, and have had time to 
make one while waiting for you. 

Mrs. ABER. My love, are you so long 
up without food ? 

Grr. Oh, no, Sally is very attentive 
to me, and the housekeeper also. 

Anna. Yes, they all love you. Mor- 
ley says Miss Gertrude is an angel in 
temper, and gives no trouble; and that 
it isan honor to be allowed to attend her, 
besides making one better, just tosee how 
good and quiet she is. 

Ger. Hush, Anna. You ought not to 
allow Morley to speak so foolishly. 

Mrs, ABER. | must say Sally is the 
most changed creature | ever saw. 

Ger. Now Anna, answer Mamma’s 
question, 

ANNA. First allow me to tell you how 
Ihave spent my time since we parted, 
Gertrude, 

Ger. (Smiling.) But you know I 
always displease you by yawning when 
you describe your parties. But if you 
will spare me the decorations and dresses, 

1 shall try to be attentive. 

AynA. I think my feelings last night 
were gloomy enough to excite your inter- 
est, Gertrude. The promise [I half made 
to you returned to my thoughts continu- 
ally ducing the whole evening; and I 
could not feel that any thing I did or said 
Wag such as it ought to have been in that 
Preseace in which you had desired me to 
remember | was. I wished to get rid of 
the thought, but felt frightened, asif I had 
been trying to separate myself from God. 
[cnn svarcely des¢ribe what I felt. I was 
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asked if I was unwell. I was rallied on 
my absence of manners; and aunt Stanly, 
who was near me at one time, said ina 
whisper to me, ‘**I protest Anna, you 
look to night exactly as Gertrude did at 
the two or three last balls she honoured 
with her presence;’’ and sol answered, 
*{ wish | was like Gertrude.” I longed 
to get home, yet when I found myself 
alone I was no happier; for I could no 
more feel then that | was worthy to be in 
the presence of God than I was before. 
Oh! [ have passed a wretched night, fak- 
ling asleep and then waking in a fright. 
My mind was too uneasy to suffer me to 
sleep. Now 1 will answer your question, 
Mamma. If Mr. Peroy was in Scotland, 
I should like to go there; but I would 
rather hear him than any other thing 
now. Oh, Mamma, Gertrude is more in 
the right than I am. [am sure she is. 

Mrs. ABER. Anna, we must examine 
this matter more closely. Gertrude tells 
me your brother has gone to Scotland for 
the single purpose of enjoying solitude 
and leisure that he may read the Scrip- 
tures. [ wish also to have some quiet 
time for the same purpose. As to your 
two objections, the quadrille party and 
Mr. Percy, I think you must try to get 
over the first; and Gertrude says the 
clergyman at Arnavoir is of the same sen- 
timents with Mr. Percy. 

Anna. fs he so? Then | shall easily 
reconcile myself to the idea of Mrs. An- 
son’s displeasure. But only think of Ed- 
ward? Well [have thought him very 
odd of late. Do you wish to go to Scot- 
land, Gertrude? 

Ger. Ido very much indeed. 

Mrs. Aber. Well then, I shall write 
this day to Edward, and in the mean time 
we shall make arrangements for leaving 
town. If your brother answers, as we 
hope he will, then we shall go to Scotland; 
if not, we shall all be glad to go for a time 
to Calmly Lodge.—pp. 51—56. 


In Part If. several new characters 
are introduced. There is Ashton, the 
cousin to whom the whole family were 
so much indebted for his christian 
faithfulness. Mr. Lornton, the guar- 
dian of the young people. Mr. 
Ross, the minister of the parish 
where the family estate is situated, 
and Allan Cameron, the pious 
old soldier, who attended Col. Aber- 
ley, after his wound, on the day 
when “brave Abercrombie fell?’ in 
Egypt. The scene is laid at Arna- 
voir Castle, and the time is the day 
succeeding the arrival of Mrs. A, 
and her daughters. An interesting 
review i taken of what had trans- 
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pired during two months separation. 
The family had passed through some 
solemn and instructive scenes, and 


all had 


made progress in their 
knowledge of divine truth. Anna, 
with her characteristic ardor and 


rashness, had eudeavoured to pro- 
mote her piety, and te mortify the 
sinful affections, by excessive rigor 
and singularity. This leads to a 
few judicious remarks from Mr. 
Ross, which contain so much prac- 
tical instruction to young converts, 
that we gladly copy them. 


Epw. This js an evening, my dear 
Mr. Ross, quite after your own heart. 

Mr. Ross. And what heart, my dear 
Mir. Aberley, could resist the influence of 
such an evening? God speaks to us by 
his works; and when their language 1s 
all gentleness and tenderness, shall our 
hearts not be softened, and reply in grati- 
tude and love? 

AnwNA. Many who arestill dead tothe 
power of religion, are yet exquisitely 
alive to the beauties of nature. 

Mr. Ross. Certainly, Miss Aberley; 
many are so. 

Anna. And they have expressed their 
adiniration in language so powerfully im- 
pressive, that they have taken away all 
my pleasure in beholding those beauties. 
At this moment Lord Byron’s lines, de- 
scriptive of his Lara’s feelings on viewing 
the softness of moonlight, and his dark 
mind turning away from its loveliness, 
haunt my thoughts. 

Mr. Ross. But, Miss Aberley, that de- 
scription is beautifully just. 

AnNA. But! now dislike every associ- 
ation of ideas which leads my mind back 
to the state it was in when I almost wor- 
shipped these authors. 

Mr. Ross. Perhaps it would have been 
better for the world had such authors 
never written: yet there are some pas- 
sages, even in Lord Byron, which are ex- 
quisitely beautiful from their truth. His 
delineation of a mind, conscious of its 
guilt and darkness, and ignorant of the 
way of peace, do more than impress and 
excite the imagination—they confirm some 
of the most important truths of scripture. 

Anna. Butstill it is the imagination 
that is captivated by such works—and 
surely it ought to be forced or starved 
into subjection. 

Mr. Koss. (Smiling.) I am afraid it 
will not submit to be starved, Miss Aber- 
ley. It ought to have proper food; but if 
it is denied such, I fear it will become less 
nice, and be satisfied with what 1s poor 
and trifling. There is perhaps no other 
power of the mind which, in youth at 
least, requires such constant attention. 
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Anna. Ifeelso. I cannot get it sup. 
ressed. ; 

Mr. Ross. (Smiling.) No, I believe 
that is hopeless. But you can occupy it 
with what is really important, and really 
lovely, aud really excellent. 

Mrs, Aber. You will find, my dear 
Sir, that my poor Anna has some very pe. 
culiar ways of thinking. Iam rejoiced tg 
think she will have it 11 her power to re. 
ceive instruction from you. Edward js 
already deeply your debtor; and [ am 
afraid you will find us all anxious to en. 
croach on your precious time, and on your 
patience. 

Mr. Ross. It is the delight ofa minis. 
ter of Christ, Madam, to be occupied in 
his Master’s service, when his labours are 
valued. It cheers his heart, and strength. 
ens his hands. 

Mrs. Aner. You are kind in thus en- 
couraging us to troubie you, my dear Sir, 
1 trust we are all in earnest, though my 
dear Anna is, I fear, in error on man 
points, I feel thankful that Gertrude, 
aud not she, was the first of my family 
who became religious. I[ fear, had Anua 
been the first, she would have disgusted 
us all by her, what appears to me, absurd 
peculiarities. For instance, my Auna 
makes ita matter of conscience to dress 
in the most ridiculous and particular man- 
ner, so that all her young friends regard 
her change on that point, as a part of her 
new religion. 

ANNA. But pray, Mamma, tell Mr. 
Ross huw many precious hours [ have 
lost in studying dress. Ought not such 
inclinations to be mortified? Besides, St. 
Paul says, that women professing godli- 
ness should not adorn themselves with 
costly array. ' 

Mrs. ABER. Ido not wish it to be cost- 
ly, my love. All J ask is that it shall not 
be particular, and throw an air of ridi- 
cule overus all. But, Mr. Ross, [ must 
lay more of my poor Anna’s peculiarities 
before you. During the last six or eiglit 
weeks we have been in London, she has 
considered it her duty to teach every per- 
son whom she hac it in her power to speak 
to. Whocver was our visitor, Anna in- 
stantly attempted to introduce the subject 
of religion; and though the person she 
addressed might at the time be involved in 
the vortex of fashionable amusements, 
Anna would begin to condemn them all— 
dancing as folly and waste of time—con- 
certs as the same—the theatre as utterly 
sinful—and going to admire Miss O’ Niel 
as delighting in the sacrifice of a humau 
soul, and consequently more inhumad 
than the Roman ladies were, who found 
pleasure in witnessing the earthly agonies 
ef gladiators. She reproved every one; 
and, in short, has made every one 
dislike her ; and all this, while she hersell 
must necessarily have a very small portion 
of religious knowledge.Cen all this be right 
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Mr. Ross. Can Miss Aberley quote 
st, Paul’s authority for all this, as she did 
respecting dress ? : 

Anna. Not exactly, for each particu- 
jar Mamma has mentioned. Yet how 
ehould | have known that any of these 
things were sinful, unless Gertrude had 
tukeu paizs to convince me that they were 
80: 

Mr. Ross. Were you convinced they 
were sinful, merely by Miss Gertrude’s 
saying so? 

‘Anna. No, certainly, unless I had seen 
that Gertrude had really lost all pleasure 
in such things, and really delighted in re- 
ligion—I should not have attended mere- 


iy to her opinions. But when I saw the, 


change that had taken place in“ her, my 
conscience told me that what had produ- 
ved that change, was a reality of love to 
(iod—a reality of wishing to please and 
serve him of which my heart was desti- 
tute—and I hope the consciences of others 
will speak to them the same language, 
when I speak truthtothem. Iam willing 
‘o be hated and scorned, provided I carry 
truth to any soul. You do not know, Sir, 
what | have suffered from the terrors of 
an awakened conscience; nor the anxiety 
| feel to lead others to leave that state of 
blindness in which I so lately was. Oh! 
what madness; what folly it now ap- 
pears to me to spend hours, and days, and 
years, as] have done. Every thing re- 
specting God and eternity seems now so 
awfully real! Why should [ value peo- 
ple’s opinion of me, in comparison with 
the chance of leading them into truth? 

Mr. Ross. And have-you, Miss Aber- 
ley, been the happy means of leading any 
oue tou the knowledge of the truth? 

Anna. Not that 1 know of; but I re- 
sisted conviction too long myself, to won- 
der at any one else doing so. But tell me, 
Sir,do you think [ have been wrong? I 
beg you will speak truth—plain truth to 
me however severe. Wasl wrong in at- 
tempting to point out truth to others, 
while so ignorant myself? 

Mr. Ross. (Gently.) I feel afraid, my 
dear Miss Aberley, to condemn what was 
done under the impressions you describe, 
and with so much indifference respecting 
the consequences to yourself. Yet the 
very kindest and best services may be 
performed in such a way as to defeat the 
very intentions with whieh they are done. 
We must ever remember, in attempting 
tolead people to think as we do, that we 
arehuman beings endeavouring to influ- 
eace human beings, and must use those 
arguments which we know by experience 
are attractive to the human heart. A 
real change must come from God; but 
He uses means suited tothe end. A plain 


declaration of truth is one means, and. 


eonscience will be on the side of that 
‘ruth: yet if it is declared in a manner 





revolting to the heart, conscience has then 
to struggle against the disgust of the 
heart, and will not easily be heard. On 
the contrary, if the beart is won along 
with the conscience, allis won. St. Pau 
exhorts us to attend to what is lovely and 
of good report in all we do, and he him- 
selfis beautifully tender and gentle in his 
treatment of the ignorant. Now, my dear 
Miss Aberley,it is not felt to be lovely, 
neither is it of good report, for very young 
persons to presume to teach, particularly 
when they themselves have scarcely es- 
caped from those errors against which 
they warn others. 

Anna. But if we reccive light, are 


ve entitled to put it under a bushel ? 


Mr. Ross. (Smiling.) No, we are to 
let it **so shine, that men seeing our good 
works, may glorify our Father who 1s in 
heaven.” 

ANNA. But is it not a good work to 
warn others from your own experience 
that they are ruining themselves ? 

Mr. Ross. You cannot, my dear Miss 
Aberlevy, by mere words, convince any 
one that your experience is light from 
heaven. 

Anna. Butif I am utterly changed, 
they wilfully shut their eyes if they do not 
see that the change 1s of God. 

Mr. Ross. That must depend entirely 
on the nature of the conduct exhibited. 
I would not discourage you, Miss Aber- 
ley; but when God opens your eyes to 
perceive what that reality is which you 
now term an utter change, and when you 
come to look back on the present state of 
your heart and conduct, vou will be lese 
surprised at the slowness of others, and 
will wonder that you should have regard- 
ed yourself as “utterly changed,” and 
that by the Holy Spirit. Forgive my 
plainness—what | say of you, ! would say 
of any. one who had come so very lately 
from a state of ignorance, into the knowl- 
edge of the first principles of truth. 

Anna. I love what you say. The se- 
verity of truth has become strangely 
agreeable tome. But then must I be si- 
lent? Must I never shew to others that 
way ofsalvation whichI myselfhave found? 

Mr. Ross. I donot say so: but it is 
not easy to lay down any rule on this 
point. What I would advise is this, As 
it is impossible that you should be other- 
erwise thar ignorant, study the Scrip- 
tures; might | say study them on your 
knees—at least with a praying heart, over 
every passage. Realize continually the 
presence of God in Christ. You know He 
is the only way to the Father. Search 
the Scriptures for those passages which re- 
veal to you the character of your Lord, 
and in what relation he stands to you. 
Pray earnestly for his Spirit to enlighten 
your mind, and reveal the character and 
work of Christ to your soul—rest noi till 
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you know what it is to “abide in Him”— 
till you can say, He is your peace, and 
your righteousness, and your joy. This 
is the first lesson a young Christian has to 
Live near this Lord—without him 
you can do nothing. Follow on to know 
him more and more—make yourself ac- 
quainted with his word, praying for his 

ace to enable you to walk according to 
it; and, instead of aiming at distinguish- 
ing yourself by some great effort, under- 
take nothing without bringing the matter 


learn. 


to him in prayer, imploring his guidance 
and his Spirit to shew you how unable 
you are of yourself to do any thing aright. 
Walking thus, you will not readily offend 
by speaking rashly or harshly to any one; 
and if you should offend by speaking truth 
iu the spirit of love and meekness, you are 
then only in the path of duty. 

Anna. (Sighing.) I know little of such 
walking. You have made me feel how 
poor, and blind, and miserable I am.pp.— 
72—78. 


The character of Mr. Lornton, 
we fear, is not a very rare one, 


among the more respectable class of 


irreligious men. ‘There is reason to 
believe, that one who could accu- 
rately read hearts, would frequently 
find those who are not avowed athe- 
ists, nor even infidels, and who pos- 
sess all this man’s * regularity, his 
abhorrence of what is mean, and 
dread of what is disreputable, his rec- 
‘titude in all worldly matters, and his 
utter forgetfulness of God;” who, 
when touched by the finger of the 
Almighty, and deprived of what they 
hold most dear, settle down into a 
sullen and desperate atheism of the 
heart which casts the gloom of deso- 
lation over their character. Yet 
they are not therefore to be regarded 
as certainly lost. While there’s life 
there’s hope. A conversation be- 
tween Mr. L. and Gertrude, leads to 
the following remarks, which speak 
eut a train of thought and feeling, not 
by any means unexampled in irreli- 
gious minds. 


Mr.Lorw. (Slernly.) What can we 
know of the mercy of God? 


GER. (Shrinking back, and with sur- 
prise.) How! 
Mr. Lory. (Bitterly.) Twice inmy 


life | have cast myself on what I had been 
taught was the mercy of God, and both 
times [ might have equally prayed to the 
winds. Do not suppose, child, that all 
those whdm you see disregarding the 
fornis of religion, do so from utter indiffer- 
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ence to the subject. Most men have had 
their time of religion—their relizious his. 
tory —some dark enough, i 

Ger. (Genily butfirmly.) You have. 

my dear Sir, misunderstood the Proyj. 
dence of God respecting yourself. 
-.Mr. Lorn. Twice, Gertrude, my 
whole happiness has been wrapt up in the 
lives of two dear objects. The first be. 
came ill. [I prayed with my whole soy} 
to that Being who [ believed was merci. 
ful, and the only disposer of life and death, 
I prayed that the idol of my affections 
might be spared to me, and my prayer 
was disregarded. I then had just becun 
to know your father, and my disappointed 
affections soon centered in him. He wa; 
ordered abroad. I knew his brave and 
gallant spirit, and foresaw that he would 
be wherever danger was. Again [ pray. 
ed and appealed to the compassion of the 
Most High. Iheard that my most beloved 
friend was wounded. Still I hoped on the 
mercy of heaven; but heard of his death. 
Why should I pray, or believe there js 
that attribute in the divine character 
which we call mercy? Our little distant 
griefs cannot interfere with the course of 
things in the immense arrangements of 
the Deity. 

GER. (Mildly but warmly.) And did 
you, my dear Sir, come into the presence 
of God, and say, “ O God, thou hast 
taught us that thou only art worthy of the 
first place in our hearts. Thou hast con- 
descended to say to each of us, * Give me 
thine heart.” Thou hast even declared 
thyself a jealous God, who will suffer no 
rivals—no idols; yet here I have one pre 
cious, beloved, only pussessor of my heart. 
Thou only art the disposer of life and 
death. I pray thee,ruin my soul, by pre 
serving to me this rival who has usurped 
thy place in my affections, and separates 
my heart from thee its only good?’’ And 
when God in love refused this prayer, 
and took away that which came between 
himself and your soul, instead of return 
ing to Him who in mercy smote that he 
might heal you, did you instantly set up 
another idol to worship with your affec- 
tions instead of Him, and again insult him 
by prayers to preserve to you his rival; 
and are you displeased because in love he 
again refused you, and left your heart 
empty and desolate, that he himself might 
fill it? Are you not, my dear Sir, saying 
there is no mercy where all is mercy ? 

Mr. Lorn. (Genily.) You are 4 
strange arguer,my child. According to 
you, God loves you not in giving you £0 
many objects of affection, and would 
shew his kindness more by taking your 
mother, and brother, and sister from you. 

Ger. IfI ioved them more than him 
but I hope he has the first place in my af- 
fections; and my constant prayer to hit 
is, to suffer no rivals in gy hearf. 
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Mr. Lorn. Well, my dear, may you al- 
ways suppose your prayers are answered? 

Ger. Suppose! O my dear Sir, how 
jishonouring to the omnipotent, omnis- 
cient God, is your cold unloving assent to 
his general and superintending Provi- 
dence; while you, not from disbelieving 
in revelation, but from his rejection of a 
prayer which it would have injured you 
to grant, spurn from you the reveaied and 
most delightful truth, that so minute is 
the care of God over all of us, that even a 
hair of our heads cannot change colour 
without him !—pp. 88—90. 


The peasantry of the estate were 
engaged in celebrating the event of 
Edward’s coming of age, with great 
ceremony ; and while he was addres- 
sing the people, and explaining the 
general system which he intended to 
pursue, in regard to his tenantry, old 
Allan Cameron’ was_ introduced, 
bringing Col. Aberley’s bible, which 
had been committed to his care by 
the Colonel at his death. The whole 
scene is an interesting one. Wecan 
give only the latter part. 


ALLAN. I was near Colonel Aberley 
when he received his wound. Two hor- 
ses had been shot under him during the 
day. Some officers received him in 
their arms as he fell. [saw no more till 
after the battle wasover. 1 wasthen sent 
fortohim. A bail had been extracted 
from his side, and from that and other 
wounds he had lost so much blood, that 
he looked very faint and pale, but his 
countenance had the same sweet and no- 
ble expression as ever. i was command- 
edto keep all quiet around him. This 
was not easy, so many came to enquire 
forhim. Ween at last we were alone, 
and all the camp at rest but the poor suf- 
fcrers, he said to me, * Cameron, I may 
die of this wound. I have thought too 
little of death. Have you your Bible 
here? | haveno Bible.’? I brought my 
Bible, but entreated him to try to rest, as 
the doctor had desired. He did so, and 
commanded me to do the same. I wrap- 
ped my cloak around me, and lay down 
by his bed. Early in the morning he took 
my Bible and began to read, I got up, 
but he commanded me to rest till he cal- 
lel me. He did not again speak for more 
than an hour, then said, “ Cameron, come 
and tell me how you have read this Bible, 
soasto acquire that son-like feeling of 
confidence with which I heard you address 
God the other night. I feel none of it. 
The more I think of appearing before 
Him, the more I shrink from the reality 
4s tremendoutly awful.” He then lis- 


’ 


tened to my poor endeavours to point out 
the way of returnand access to God, witk 
as much attention and humility, as if I 
had been worthy to teach him. God gave 
me words, and my love for him gave me 
earnestness, and my heart prayed for a 
blessing asI spoke. It was wonderful how 
soon he embraced the Scripture offer af 
a Saviour. I was enabled to point out 
passagee in the Bible which scemed to 
meet the very longings of his soul. He 
never thought he would recover. How- 
ever he did every thing that was preseri- 
bed. His time was spent in preparing for 
another world, and to his friends whe 
visited him, he spoke very openly. Many 
an officer left him with looks of thought- 
fulness seldom seen on their countenan- 
ces; but Colonel Aberley had such a no- 
ble frank manner, that every thing he 
said was attended to. The last two days 
he spent almost entirely in prayer. He 
said to me, ‘** I know now, Cameron, that 
son-like confidence in God, which so much 
struck me in your prayers.’’ He then 
condescended to give me his hand, and 
said, ** We are all sons of God, my friend, 
through faith in Christ Jesus—that Lord 
whom I have known so late, yet who has 
manifested Himself to me so as to over- 
come all the cavils of an ignorant and un- 
believing heart. Once I would not have 
credited what I now feel. Oh! how love- 
ly, how gentle are those characters in 
wnich our Lord and Master represents 
himself as coming tocall us to another 
world—** The Son of Man—the Bride- 
groom!’? How cold, how useless in the 
time of need—what an empty nothing fs 
that, which in the vanity of our reason- 
ing, we call natural religion. How al- 
together suitable! How altogether ado- 
rable the religion of my Lord, my Sav- 
ior, my God and portion forever !’’— 
(Epw. Gr. and ANNA are much moved. 
Mr. Lornnton takes the Bible and leans 
over tl.) 

Epw. (4ddressing Mr. Ross.) How 
wonderful is all this! How near it brings 
us to an unseen world—to God, the hearer 
and answerer of prayer! How real is 
His presence every where! How similar 
the overpowering, the subduing effect of 
His adorable g.ace in every soul! My 
beloved Father—it seems as ifhe was at 
this moment present with us. Oh! may 
God enable me to act as if he were. 

Mr. Ross. (Earnesily.) He will. he 
will. He leaves no work that he begins 
unfinished. 

Epw. (Goes forward towards the people, 
who gather round him.) My dear friends, in 
speaking to you to-day, I have felt con- 
scious that in declaring my own dcter- 
mination to devote my life to the service 
of God, you could not feel much conf- 
dence in my resolutions, young, and untri- 
ed, and full of faults as you know me to 
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be. (Cries of “We only know your good- 
nessand kindness.’”?) Wear me without 
jnterruption, my friends. I have now an 
example to offer you, that you will think 
worthy of following. You loved my Fa- 
ther. (People “Ay, as our own souls.” ) 
Look at this Bible. Your master, when 
he came to die, felt that he needed from 
this to learn how. See, it is all marked 
with his own dying hand. (The peuple 
gather close to look, and exclaim mourn ful- 
ly, “ His own hand !’) Yes, his own 
hand. I shall read you some of the pas- 
sages—here is one. “ There is none oth- 
er name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved, but the name 
of Jesus.’” I have told you that. in this 
name is my only hope ; but here is my fa- 
ther’s own dying hand subscribing to the 
same single trust. You know the strict 
propriety of his life. If any man could 
have appreached God in his own right- 
eousness, he might. (People, ‘Jy, ai an 
earthly bar, none could have laid a fault to 
his charge.’’) Yes, my friends, but when 
about to appear at an heavenly bar, even 
he found that he needed One to stand be- 
tween him and the judgment he deserved 
there ; and which of us then need hope? 
(People, “None, none.” ) Then | trust 
you will all flee for refuge to that Saviour 
to whom he trusted the salvation of his 
soul. I will read another marked passage 
from this Bible. ‘*God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 
And this, “God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” 
These are some of the passages of this 
word of life, on which my father rested 
his hopes for eternity. My friends, shall 
we not follow hissteps? This is my own 
Decision, in the strength of God my Sav- 
iour. It is the Decision, in the same 
strength, of all my family. (The people 
aremuch mored.) Mr. Ross, you are our 
guide and teacher—you will, [ am sure 
also, be our faithful reprover. Now, my 
dear Sir, before we separate, will you en- 
treat God for us, that he may enable us to 
obey his most gracious command, to be- 
lieve in his Son for the salvation of our 
souls; and toawaken all of us to the vast 
importance of that which Christ himself 
calls “the one thing needful.’’ Pray, my 
gear Sir, that none of us may venture 
aguin “to give sleep to our eyes till we 
have found a place for the Lord in our 
hearts.” 

(Wr. Ross and Edward, &c. take off thetr 
hats, while Mr. Ross prays.’’)pp. 103--106. 


The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is, that 
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‘‘There can be no half-measures in ro, 


ligion. We are not religious—we know 
not what it is—we deceive ourselves if we 
suppose we do, unless it is the subject that 
occupies our most serious and most anx. 
ious thoughts ; unless all other subjects 
seem trifles compared to it; unless we see 
that we would gain nothing if we gained 
the whole world, and lost our own souls. 
We do not love God, and have no author. 
ity from Scripture for supposing we do 
unless He has a place in our souls and af. 
fections different from, and superior to, 
and altogether unlike the place any ho. 
man being holds there. We donot know 
Christ, unless He has so manifested him- 
self to our souls, as to make us feel that 
He is supreme in all that attracts the love 
and adoration of the heart and soul: 
‘‘ Whom,” as the Apostle says, “ having 
not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now 
yesee him not, yet believing, ye rejoice, 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
pp. 107, 108. 


** Profession is not Principle,” the 
other work mentioned, is a more la- 
bored production of our author's 
pen. The writer bas here underia. 
ken to expose the unsoundness of the 
religion with which ‘‘the wise men 
of this world’? content themselves, 
when they rest in a mere intellectu- 
al assent to the authority of Revela- 
tion. He has set himself to awaken 
the conscience of a philosophic mor- 
alist; to remove the objections 
against vital religion, which arise in 
the mind of such a person ; to ferret 
out his errors, and trace them to 
their principles ; and to detect the 
fallacies with which, as we must fear, 
many an acute mind has reasoned 
itself into practical scepticism and 
final ruin. ‘The design is a worthy 
one, and we think our author has ex- 
ecuted it with a good degree of suc- 
cess. Ifin unravelling the subtle- 
ties, to which even men who cal! 
themselves honest, will betake them- 
selves, rather than embrace the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, which demands 
only the heart, our author has some- 
times mistaken the exact point, 
‘““where wit and reason fail,” he 
is by no means the first who has 
done so. We doubt whether he 
had settled in his own mind a sull- 
ciently clear conception of the 12 
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ture of the obstacle which prevents 
4 sinner from returning to obedi- 
ence. ‘there appears in him, and 
more in some other late writers on 
that side of the water, a strong ten- 
dency to represent it as a physical 
impossibility ; as if man was not 
made with powers adequate to the 
exercise of holy affections ‘They 
do not indeed design to exonerate 
the impenitent from blame; _ but 
they rather weaken the hold which 
the truth ought to have on his con- 
science. 

We have said thus much, because 
that when we commend a work, as 
we do this, we do not wish to make 
ourselves responsible for all that it 
contains. We are aware that it Is 
no easy task to avoid both Scylla 
and Charybdis, in stating and ap- 
plying the doctrines of grace. And 
the inherent difficulty is greatly in- 
creased, by the changing nature of 
the errors to be combatted, and the 
deceitful character of the heart 
which is to be wrought upon. We 
will not absolutely assert that if 1s 
possible to exhibit these truths in a 
manner sufficiently impressive and 
convincing, and yet to leave no 
room for perversion, on the one hand 
or the other. Yet we do feel that a 
more thorough investigation of the 
subject would help such a mind as 
our author’s, to meet some difficul- 
ties better than he has done. 

It will be easily apprehended, 
that the object in view obliged the 
writer to enter, in a measure, into 
some of the most difficult points of 
theology. There may therefore, be 
in this volume more passages, which 
a superficial reader will be likely to 
passover. Yet he has continued to 
imitate scripture so well, in illustra- 
ting the practical bearing of divine 
truth, that we think no one, who has 
the least spark of the spirit of inqui- 
ry about him, will fail to derive en- 
tertainment and instruction from a 
careful perusal. 

The principal speaker is a gentle- 
man of fortune and intelligence, by 
the name of Howard ; who has, by 
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ill health, and the loss of a beloved 
child, been led to feel the necessity, 
and to experience the comforts of 
real religion, His friend Conway, 
a sort of Christian deist, hears of the 
change, and visits him with anxious 
curiosity, tur the purpose of learning 
its nature. ‘The few incidents of the 
story are pretty naturally interwo- 
ven in the conversations which take 
place during this visit. The wife, 
and son, aud daughter of Howard, 
are introduced into the dialogue, as 
dramatis persona, rather, it should 
seem, for the purpose of giving life 
to the picture, than as contributing 
essentially tothe main design. The 
history of Arthur Howard, another 
son, now deceased, makes an inter- 
esting episode. ‘The whole story is 
briefly this. Arthur, who was a 
cripple but possessed of a cultivated 
and acute mind, had been led to re- 
nounce a hollow-hearted profession 
of Christianity, and to embrace the 
truth in the love of it, through the 
persuasions of his young friend Tra- 
vers. During Mr. Howard’s sick- 
ness, before alluded to, his attention 
is turned to bis soul, and he sees 
something how he stood related to a 
holy God. This awakens deep 
anxiety, and Arthur becomes his fa- 
ther’s spiritual monitor. Arthur 
finally communicates to his father a 
narrative of his own conversion, and 
of the patient and judicious course 
through which Travers had led him. 
The truth made a deep impression 
upon the mind of Mr. H. ‘The pi- 
ous and happy death of Arthur, 
which took place soon after, waz the 
blessed means of deciding his resolu- 
tion, in favor of religion. He then 
endeavours to promote the spiritnal 
interest of his other children. 
Charles, with tender feelings, but a 
proud heart, rejects the truth. Eli- 
za receives it with meekness, and 
obeys it in the love of it. Travers 
becomes acquaiated with her char- 
acter, and offers her his hand, which 
is accepted. It is just at this time 
that the intercourse takes place be- 
tween Howard and Conway, which 
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994 
makes up the body of the work. In 
answer to the inquiries of the latter, 
Howard enters into a minute account 
of what had passed in his own mind; 
and labors, with great candor and 
faithfulness, to justify his religion, 
in the view of his philosophical 
friend. And not only does he give 
a reason of his own hope, but he en- 
deavours to do it in such a manner, 
as shall establish equal conviction, 
excite corresponding emotions, and 
Secure similar resolutions for God, 
inbiscompanion. They had been 
old and intimate friends, and their 
views had been the same respecting 
their relations toGod. The tollow- 
ing extract gives a view of what had 
been their religion ; so different 
from the service which God requires, 
so opposite to the religion of sin- 
ners. 


* How. Do not puzzle yourself, my 
dear Conway, to discover what it is about 
me that leads you to believe, you can 
scarcely tell why, that | am changed,— 
that [ am not exactly what I was when 
we lastmet. The truth is, Conway, that 
famnot. You shal! know all respecting 
this change, that I myseli know. It is not 
only in my opinions, it is infinitely more in 
ny feelings ; and in both, most particu- 
larly so with regard to the Supreme Be- 
ing, and the relation which man bears to 
him. How often have you and J, dear 
Conway, compared our opinions and feel- 
ings on those most important subjects. 
When we last met, we were nearly of the 
same mind regarding them. With what 
composure have we at times traced the 
character of the God of our conceptions, 
after having admired the wonderful order 
of his heaveus, and the exalted sublimity, 
and touching beauty of the works of na- 
ture, 

Con. Yes, Howard; and why not 
with composure ? Js net acalm and ra- 
tional state of mind the most suitable, 
when attempting to conceive or to trace 
the character of the Supreme Being? 

How. Yes, Conway. Certainly we 
oughi to trace the attributes of that Be- 
ing from whom we received existence, 
and with whom we expect to pass eterni- 
ty, with every power of our souls deeply 
and solemnly engaged, and as free as pos- 
sible from ali distraction, But what I 
wished to recal to your remembrance, 
was the remark we so often made, in the 
dlays of our warmest emotions, Conway, 
that while nature was before us,—while 
we gazed on the mingled grandeur, and 
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softness, and tenderness, ofa glorious sun. 
set, for instance, or autumn moon-light 

we did not reasonu,—we loved, we adored. 
It was when the »mpression was past that 
we begin toreason. \‘ e considered the 
result of ihose reasonings very beneficial 
to us, and those moments of rapture which 
led to them as the purest and sweetest of 
our lives, and J doubt not they did tend te 
calm and elevaie our minds. But, Con. 
way, did we after all know God? or did 
we in truth ever worship him ? 

Con. Wid you not say this moment, 
Howard, that, on viewing the sublimity 
and beauty of God’s creation, we loved 
we adored ? 

How. Yes, Conway ; our hearts were 
filled to painfulness with feelings of love 
and adoration, but on what or whom did 
we bestow those full affections? We ga- 
zed on the loveliness of creation, t:]l cur 
hearts panted to find and love its Creator, 
—but did we find him? We retired and 
became calm ; and recollecting the beau- 
tiful order of the heavens, and the profu- 
sion of charm that was displayed through 
all nature, we saw dimly, that he who 
cieated and sustained the greatness, and 
minuteness, and loveliness, and order of 
the whule, must himself be inconceivably 
great, and inconceivably wise, and incon- 
ceivably lovely,—and we felt that in our 
natures we were at an inconceivable dis- 
tance from him; and he passed from our 
thoughts «as altogether imconceivable, 
while we believed, that amidst the won- 
derful vastness of his providence, we, asa 
part, and in connexion with other intelli- 
gent parts of a great machinery, would be 
sustained in existence till we came to the 
moment when we must submit to the 
common fate, and pass through death—we 
hoped to immortality; but the nature of 
that immortality we guessed at too dimly, 
to rest our thoughts upon it, —at all events 
it would be happy to the virtuous. 

Con. Well, Howard, | know not that 
by reasoning we can approach any nearer 
to God. But, my friend, you speak as if 
we had actually denied the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; now, in a modified sense, neither 
of us ever rejected the Bible as the guide 
of our hopes,—and its morality, at least 
that ofthe New Testament, though per- 
haps impracticable, we considered beauti- 
fully pure,—and its Founder 

How. Donot proceed, Conway. Par- 
don me for interrupting you, but I know 
your opinions; they were mine, and it 1s 
in these opinions | am utterly changed. 
Those I formerly held, now appear to me 
tremendously guilty, You are offended, 
Couway ; but I must speak to you, MY 
friend, dear to me as my own soul, what 
now appears to me truth as clear as day. 
Conway, we have both erred, dreadfully 
erred. My letters to you have betrayed 
the chapge in my soul. Oh! if you knew 
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how | have attempted to express my 
meaning in those letters so as not to shock 
you, or seem to youa madman !—and now 
| have almost convinced you that | am 
one.” pp 9—12. 


The particular sin, whieh seems to 
have made the deepest impression 
upon Howard, is that of ingratitude. 
It would be as reasonable to find 
fault with others, for not having eyes 
like our own, as to decide against 
the reality of their conversion, be- 
cause their views of guilt do not en- 
tirely correspond with our precon- 
ceived notions, or our religious expe- 
rience. Itis easy to conceive that 
there may bea great difference, as 
minds are so different. Thus a high 
minded man shall be chiefly affected 
with a view of what is base in his 
conduct, a man of scrupulous hones- 
ty, by what is dishonest, and the ten- 
der conscience with the guilt of viola- 
ting God’s holy Law. “By their 
fruits ye shali know them.”? And 
we know that fruits, the same in kind, 
have yet eadless varieties, in ap- 
pearance and flavour, according to 
the trees on which they grew. 

Howard proceeds to describe the 
process by which he was brought to 
feel that there was something in re- 
ligion which be did not possess ; a 
peace, an intercourse with God, and 
a confidence in his fatherly care, 
which he had never yet enjoyed. 


‘ How. To me it appeared perfectly 
just reasoning to conclude, that I was ina 
very deep degree guilty of ingratitud> to 
God. It appeared also clear to me, that 
I had acted like a fool in superciliously 
neglecting, as] had done, the only book 
iu the world, whose pretensions to inspir- 
ation had borne the test of the strictest 
examinations of ages; and on which, 
those men whose charactersI revered as 
the wisest and best the world ever saw, 
had rested their hopes of immortality. Nor 
did | myself know of one single instance 
where candid examination had ended in a 
different result. 

Con. My dear Howard, I cannot help 
doubting that last assertion. 

How. I only say, Conway, that I never 
Knew of its ending differently. Amongst 
ailthose with whom | have conversed in- 
timately on the subject of religion, | have 
never met with one who even pretended 
toknow the Bible thoroughly, but those 





who are guided by it. On the contrary, 
it is as general to despise the Knowledge, 
as the belief of it. [ know men, indeed, 
who, from early education, are pretty 
well acquainted with the language of the 
Bible, and who can quote it flueatly for 
bad purposes ; yeteventhey, I now find, 
are iguorant of the general scope of scrip- 
ture, andthe connexion of the words they 
quote,——or if not iguorant, they shameful- 
ly pervert their obvious meaning. lL ap- 
peal to yourself, Conway, when you and { 
last met, though we termed ourselves 
Christiaus, and had partaken of Christian 
rites to qualify ourselves for holding civil 
offices, dil we know the Bible? 

Con. { cannot say that [am intimate- 
ly acquainted with the Bible; yet I have 
read it through more than once, and often 
read portions of it on a Sunday,—besides, 
you know | frequently attend church with 
my family, where [ have so often heard it 
read, that it seems quite familiar to me. 
I cannot, however, pretend to be master 
of its conteuts. 

How. Tunderstand you, Conway, from 
my own experience. We hear de ached 
portions of scripture in church, till we 
become intimate with its peculiar lan- 
guage, wnile we have scarcely admitted 
one of its precepts or doctrines into our 
minds. 

Con. Perhaps so, HowarJ but pro- 
ceed, 

How. Well, my friend, you know me 
well enough to believe that I woul! no 
longer continue in this state of ignorance, 
at least ofthe Bible, which it was in my 
power toexamine. As to my ingratitude, 
[ prayed to God to forgive me. When [ 
souzht, however, for a plea to urge, that I 
might obtain forgiveness, [ coal find 
none. I[said, ‘Merciful God, forgive me, 
for hitherto I have not beenaware of the 
guiit of this ingratitude ;> but why have 
you not been aware? wasa question [ 
could not answer, but by going a step fur- 
ther in acknowledying guilt,—* because | 
have been somuch occupied with thy gra- 
cious gifts, thet I have torgotten Thee the 
giver.’ [ felt that | had no excuse to 
plead. I had from my youth been my own 
master. Time for investigation, and a 
disposition for research on other subjects, 
had been gilts of God bestowed on me. 
ilow then could I be excusable in having 
found God himself the only subject of no 
interest. Conway, I cannot describe to 
you the utter chanze which was produced 
in my soul by this strong feeling of self- 
coudemuation. I had been accustomed to 
regard myself as one above the common 
level in character; but all appeared a 
vain dream, when I discovered that I had 
been a fool on the only sunject in the 
world which is in reality of any lasting 
importance. In those moments, Conway, 
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our speculations regarding God seemed to 
have as much resemblance to the truth, as 
the setting sun has to death,—the one is a 
beautiful image,—the other an awful re- 
ality. I felt as if | had brought myself 
near to God by my heartfelt attempts at 
thanksgiving ; and the idea of his pres- 
ence was awlul to me beyond expression. 
E had always, [ supposed, believed in the 
omnipresence of God. I now felt what 
really believing it was. I felt continual- 
ly, as it were, surrovuded, an: wrapt in 
the presence of One, so pure in hcliress, 
that I shrunk from my own claracter in 
comparison, as from what in His sight 
must be poilution,—One so incomprehen- 
sible in the wisdom and vastness of his 
ways, as to make me feel the utter, mex- 
pressible iusignificance of every pursuit 
that did not lead to the knowledge of his 
character and will. I longed to read the 
Bible, for I felt that the little 1 kuew of 
its language suited to my teelings, could 
alone express them,—such as these words 
of Job, ‘I have heard of thee by tie hear- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee, wherefore | abhor myself, and re- 
pent—’ 

Con. What an expre-sioa, Howard! 
abhor yourself! Can you be serious ? 

How. If you recollect the character of 
Job, Conway, you will allow that mine 
never could have borne a comparison with 
his ; yet these were his feelings on receiv- 
ing a clearer manifestation of the charac- 
ter of God, than he had enjoyed before his 
days of adversity. It is ignorance, and in- 
experience of the vividness, the at times 
appalling vividness, with which the Spirit 
of God manifests truth to the soul, that 
makes us regard such language as extrav- 
agant. Youare silent, Couway, bat you 
look dissatisfied. Do you now, (smitling,) 
think me mad ? 

Con. My dear Howard, did you, at 
the time you experienced those vivid 1m- 
pressions you describe, imagine yourself 
under the influence of supernatural agen- 
cy? 
How. No, my dear friend. Sueh an 
idea had never then entered my mind. [| 
have since learned from Scripture, to as- 
eribe to the Spirit of Goud all manifesta- 
tion of religious truth to the soul, 

Con. Proceed then, my friend, 1 in- 
treat you. 

How. Well, Conway, 1 wished to read 
the Bible. {I was then, however, siili un- 
able to sit up above a very short time, 
and my poor Emilia oontinued to watch 
me with an anxiety which proved to me 
that she did not consider me out of danger. 
When I begged her to bring a Bible to me 
she became as pale as death. Only she 
and Arthur were in the room with me. 
He instantly started up, and clasping his 
hands together, ruag for bis servant, and 
hastened out ofthe room. ‘You fee! worse, 
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Howard,’ said Emilia, attempting to ap 
pear composed. I assured her [ did not 
but she would not believe me; so unusu- 
al is it for us who call ourselves Christians 
to consult, when in health, the source of 
our pretended faith. Emilia gazed op 
me with looks of apprehension, as if the 
time of our separation must be near, | 
felt that I had not strength for the exer. 
tion that a real avowal of my feelings 
would have occasioned ; so soothed, and 
rallied her, till at last she was persuaded 
to leave me alone with a Bible which Ar. 
thur had brought to me. On opening this 
Bible, I found written on a blank leaf at 
the beginning, ‘Arthur Howard, my first 
read Bible, though styling myself a Chris. 
tian, and in my twentieth year.’ So my 
poor boy has also discovered his criminal 
ignorance, thought I. Or rather your 
criminal neglect, said my now vividl 
awakened conscience ; for I had never se- 
riously attempted to instruct, or lead him 
to inform himself on the subject of religion. 
Poor Arthur’s reflectien ov himself spoke 
volumes to me. All my other children 
had been equally neglected. They had 
all, you know, Conway, been educated in 
the observance of the forms of religion ; 
but further | had taken little charge on 
the subject, thinking it a part of their ed- 
ucation in which their mother would suc- 
ceed betterthan!. This unfortunate boy, 
who, by the carelessness of those to whom 
we had entrusted him, had been rendered 
au object of painful auxiety to his friends, 
and unable from his childhood to partici- 
pate in any of the pleasures suited to his 
age; and who, from extreme sensibility. 
shunned society, in which, he said, eveT¥ 
eye changed its expression when it turned 
to him, —this dear boy, for any thing I had 
taught him, was as little fitted for another 
worldas for this. While my heart con- 
demned me, it was at the same time inex- 
pressibly softened ; and though | felt un- 
worthy to raise my thoughts to God, still 
} adored his goodness in thus having been 
a father tomy neglected boy. Arthur’s 
Bible had many passages marked. 
Con. (Yored.) Poor fellow! i 
glad it wus so, | 
How. Aye. Conway; but wiy so’ 
Why is it, that wheu those we loved are 
gone to another state, we never think they 
were too religious, but feel the more se- 
cure of their being happy, the more cer- 
tain we are of their having devoted them 
selves to God in this world ? 
Con. It is so, Howard ; but go on. 
How. I|turned up several of those pas- 
sazes marked by Arthur. One arrested 
my attention. It was this,—‘ Acquaint 
thyself with God, and beat peace.’ Now. 
Conway, what do you think is the meaD- 
ing of that passage ? ; 
Con. Ithink the meaning pretty plain, 
Howard. We have only to recollect the 
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wretched superstitions of Heathen nations, 
_the miserable parent sacrificing his own 
offspring,—or the poor dark-minded devo- 
tee, with a sensitive conscience, but ignor- 
ant of the true God, attempting to propt- 
tiate his fancied deity, by tortures and 
blood.—we have only to recollect these, 
to enable us to understand how the knowl- 
edge of the true God imparts peace to the 
soul. That passage, I think, bears the 
stamp of inspiration. 

How. I thought as you do, Conway, 
when | read it, and [ also understood it in 
the same way; but on turning to some 
other passages, I began to doubt whether 
] really understood this,—at least the 
meaning I attached to the words did not 
seem to penetrate farther than the surface 
when compared with such passages as 
these,—* God is my strength,—my shield, 
—my salvation,—Lord, lift on us the 
light of thy countenance,—as the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God!—my soul 
thirsteth for the living God.” 

Con. My dear Howard, that is eastern 
language and metaphor ? 

How. Supposing it is so, what is the 
meaning of the metaphor? To what does 
it allude ? 

Con. To that state of mind which you 
yourself described. Howard, when you 
said your heart had at times been filled to 
painfulness with love and adoration to- 
wards the Creator of the beautiful works 
of nature which surrounded you. 

How. No, my dear Conway, the 
words | have quoted from the Bible, ex- 
press the longings of the soulaftera known 
and felt enjoyment. ‘My refuge, my hope, 
my joy, are not expressions ever used by 
those who know God only in his works. 
They are used by those who know, and 
have experienced, that there is such a 
thing as real intercourse between God 


and the human soul, on this side the 
orave, 
Con. And do you, Howard, really be- 


lieve that there is? 

Flow. 1 do, Conway, most firmly. | 
know it is considered mere enthusiasm to 
believe this truth, though it is plainly re- 
vealed in the Scriptures. 1 once thought 
it was so myself, though there was to me 
a something so lovely in the dream, as] 
supposed it, in which religious enthusiasts 
lived, that I never felt the same scorn for 
them that I saw others do. 

Con. I see nothing lovely in religious 
enthusiasm. How many poor ignorant 
creatures have had their brains crazed b 
such fancies, and then given, in their vul- 
gar language, their disgusting dreams to 
the world, 

How. Nothing that is the production 
ofa vulgar mind can be relished by a re- 
fined one, I confess. It was not from such 
Productions I learnt the sentiments of 
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those I deemed enthusiasts. It was from 
the writings of Augustine particularly, 
and others of a later date, who are of the 
same séntiments, in all of which I found 
this firm belief in a felt communion of soul 
with God. But | shall proceed in my 
own mind’s history. After[ had rivad a 
good many of the passages marked by Ar- 
thur, | became so exhausted, that I was ob- 
liged to lie down, and soon fell asleep. 
When I awoke, I pereeived that Arthur 
had come unheard into my room, and was 
seated close tomy bed. He leant upon it, 
his cheek rested on his hand, and his eyes 
raised earnestly to heaven. You remem- 
ber, Conway, how sweet and expressive 
his countenance was; at that moment it 
really was heavenly. He seemed as if his 
spirit held intercourse with an adored, 
but invisible intelligence. For some mo- 
ments I did not interrupt him, but watch- 
ed his looks. They expressed adoration, 
and earnest intreaty, mingled with a soft- 
ness of confiding love that filled his eyes 
with tears. 

‘Arthur!’ said J, at last, ‘ who is there 
present here, besides you and I ?’ 

He looked at me, sather alara ed at the 
strangeness of the question, as I lay so as 
easily (0 perceive there was no other per- 
son present. 

‘I have been watching your looks, my 
dear boy,’ saidI. ‘* You seemed to feel 
the presence of some loved but invisible 
being.’ 

He blushed deeply, and seemed embar- 
rassed, and hesitated for a moment : then 
recovering himself, ‘ Yes, my dear father,’ 
he replied, firmly but with much feeling, 
‘my soul did seek to feel the presence ot 
Him, whom having not seen,! love; in 
whom, though now I see him not, vet be- 
lieving, [| rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.’ 

‘Arthur,’ asked [, with much interest, 
‘ Do you mean Almighty God by those ex- 
pressions ?” 

‘| do, Sir,’ replied he, * but I believe lL 
do not exactly mean your idea when you 
say,‘ Almighty God.’ [ mean God the 
Son,—he by whom alone we can have ac- 
cess to God theFather.’ ” pp. !17—25 


He then goes on to relate the in- 
structions which he received from his 
son Arthur. The Christian fidelity, 
mingled with filial tenderness, exer- 
cised by this young man, is truly ad, 
mirable, and worthy of imitation. So 
ishis great caution, not to go beyond 
the scriptures in his efforts at the re- 
moval of difficulties. 

We give the following passage, for 
the purpose of making a remark on 


what we deem a defect in the argu- 
ment. 
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“How. Jesus Christ sums up all the 
divine law in these two requirements, 
* Thou shalt love the Loru thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
And are not these two requirements as 
much calculated to secure the happiness 
of man, as they are honorable to the great 
Lawgiver ? 

Con. They have surely one defect— 
they for whom they are intended, are ut- 
terly incapable of obeying them. 

How. And whence that incapacity, 
Conway ? Why is it, that while we pro- 
fess to believe that God is supremely wor- 
thy of our love, we cannot love him su- 
premely? And while we admire his 
beautifully simple and just rule, by which 
he instructs man to secure the happiness 
of his brother man, that we cannot obey 
it? 

Con. To answer that question, my 
friend, [ must proceed step by step to ac- 
gount for that which has never yet been 
accounted for, —the origin of evil. 

How. No, my dear Conway, that 
would only lead you from the point. If 
we would submit to the teaching of him, 
who we profess tu believe is the only wise, 
—the only omniscient, and whose teaching 
is fully confirmed by our own experience, 
we would believe that the cause of this in- 
capacity is the aversion of our hearts to 
the purity of his nature and laws. We 
do not see, with the clearness that he sees, 
this state of our teelings, because we ne- 
ver experienced that fulness of love for 
him,—the all-perfect, all-lovely,—which 
he intended at our creation should consti- 
tute the full satisfaction and happiness of 
our natures, and with which, when he 
contras‘s the present state of our feelings, 
he terms it plainly ‘ enmity ;’ and we, full 
of self-love as we are, will allow that, at 
times at least, we feel a distaste for 
thoughts of God, an impatience ander his 
moral restraints, and a disposition to for- 
get his existence, and to act as if we our- 
selves were the end of our own being, 

Con. And how is all this to be pre- 
vented, Howard ? How are we to change 
these hearts, and restore them to that 
state for which they were intended ? 

How. Thatis the only inquiry of any 
importance,amongst all the inquiries of the 
busy human mind ; because, till itis an- 
swered, every other pursuit is mere van- 
ity,—mere trifling on ‘he brink of an eter- 
nity of separation from God. ‘The answer 
of God to this question, throws light on all 
that is of any moment for us to know on 


this side the grave. 
Con. And what is the answer of God 


to this question ? 

How. It is this,—he has himself under- 
taken to renew us by his Spirit, after 
the image of Christ, if we will only bend 
our stubborn souls, and ask him to do so, 
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be _— disappointed, Conway.” pp. 38 
_ The passage contains a pretty good 
view of the ground or reason of our in- 
capacity to keep the commandments 
of God. We only wish our author had 
shown the nature of the incapacity. 
We believe it is simply a want of 
will, an unwillingness to give up 
things that cannot be enjuyed in con- 
sistence with that Law. So that ip 
fact ‘‘the cause of this incapacity”? is 
nuthing different from the incapacity 
itself. ‘The use of the terms, inca- 
pable, and incapacity, and the like, 
is so liable to mislead, or at least, to 
afford an occasion for perversion and 
cavilling, that too much care can 
hardly be exercised, in giving prom- 
inence to the fact, that man alene 
stands in the way of his own obedi- 
ence, and that if he is finally lost, it 
will be wholly his own fault. The 
passage likewise leads to another re- 
mark. We do not fully understand 
Howard’s last answer. It seems to 
imply that, in his view, the renewing 
influencés of the Holy Spirit, or re- 
generating grace, is a conditional gift 
to unrenewed sinners which ts promis- 
ed,**if we will bend our stubborn 
souls, and ask himto do so.”” Our 
difficulty is in determining the state 
or character ofa siuner, in this atti- 
tude of asking. Is he regenerate, or 
unregenerate, when he ‘* bends his 
stubborn soul ?”’ Is not the struggle 
between the wor'd and God in fact 
over, when he comes to this point? 
If he has really humbled himself un- 
der the mighty band of God, he has 
done what he was commanded to do; 
he has exercised Christian humility. ° 
The next extract shows the folly 
of that miserable refuge of lies to 
which it is so fashionable to resort, 
by those who reject the atonement of 
Christ. The idea that God no lon- 
ger requires obedience, but is satis- 


fied with something short of it is the 


most wretched delusion that can be 
thought of. 

Con. But, my dear Howard, do not 
even the strictest religionists allow that it 


will be by the sincerity, not by the perlec- 
tion of our obedience, that we shall be 


judged at the last day ? 
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How. No, Conway; that is one of 
those glosses in explaining scripture of 
which I spoke, and one which has com- 
pletely established itself as an undeniable 
religious truth, while there is not a sha- 
dow of ground for it in the Bible. Can 
you, Conway, recollect any passage in 
scripture, which implies that our omnis- 
cient Judge will accept ofa sincere but 
unsuccessful attempt to obey, in the place 
ef exact obedience ? 

Con. oes not Christ himself make an 
excuse for his disciples, when, instead of 
watching with him, as he had requested 
in his hour of agony, they fell asleep? He 
said, in pity of their weakness, and aware 
of their sincerity, ‘The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’ | have al- 
ways admired the gentleness and magnan- 
imity of these words, at such a time. 

How. And yet, Conway, if you will 
examine the passage which is constantly 
produced in favor of your opinion, you 
will find that you have been admiring an 
explanation of our Lord’s words which 
they cannot bear. We shall read the pas- 
sage as St. Mark has it ; (reads) ‘And Je- 
sus cometh, and findeth them sleeping, 
and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
thou ?? (Why so pointedly address Pe- 
ter, and not James and John, unless in al- 
Jusion to his having so confidently declar- 
ed that he was ready to suffer and die 
with his Lord ?) ‘Couldst thou not watch 
one hour? Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation; the spirit truly is 
ready, but the flesh is weak,’ Is this an 
excuse? Is it not rather a most serious 
and gracious warning, to which, had the 
sincere but self-confident Peter attended, 
he might have been saved from the— 
weakness, will you callit? I must say— 
crime of denying his Master an hour after. 
There is, besides, no other instance which 
can possibly be understood as you under- 
standthis. Christ never extenuates the 
faults of his disciples ; on the contrary, he 
always reproves them ; and had he done 
otherwise, he would not have been, as he 
was, the teacher and the example of the 
most perfect holiness.’’ pp. 43—45. 


We now come to Arthur’s narra- 
tive of his own conversion, which he 
drew up for his father. We give the 
following account of his first inter- 
view with Travers. It had been 
brought about by their friends, in 
hopes that Arthur’s acute mind would 
be able to detect the fallacy of the 
arguments by which Travers was 
continually endeavouring to awaken 
their consciences, and persuade them 
to seek the salvation of their souls. 
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I believe we both felt a little embarras- 
sed on finding ourselves ¢éte-a-téte, as each 
was perfectly aware of the anxious wishes 
of Mrs. Travers and my aunt. Travers 
spoke first. 

‘| believe, Mr. Howard,’ said he smil- 
ing, and reddening as he spoke, ‘our 
friends expect and hopethat you and I shall 
commence our acquaintance by making 
war on each others opinions on a certain 
subject. I know for whom conquest is ar- 
dently wished ; therefore, as one against 
many, !/ think | shail take what advantage 
I can, and begin, by plainly asking you of 
what religion you are ?’ 

* Of what religion !’ repeated I, smiling 
inreturn ; ‘of the Christian religion, 4 
presume.’ 

‘Then we are on plain ground. A 
Christian must mean a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, and that is all Jaim tobe; and if 
] misunderstand any of the doctrines 
taught by my divine Master, or disobey 
any of his precepts, { most earnestly desire 
tobe better informed, and to be more 
faithful in future.’ 

I said that he had indeed gained an ad- 
vantage over me,—that I had spoken 
without reflection,—and that I perceived 
I had an opponent with whom | must de- 
fine terms, 

‘ Then, may I beg of you to define your 
idea of a Christian ?’ 

I hesitated.—*Why, a Christian is now 
a national appellation. It was, I believe, 
in that sense I used the term.’ 

‘May I ask you to define its meaning in 
that sense ?” 

‘Why, it is opposed to the ignorance and 
groseness of Heathenism and Mahometan- 
ism. A Christian in this sense, particu- 
larly a Protestant,means a person whose 
mind is perfectly freed irom superstition, 
who regards himself as a free and intelli- 
gent being, and who worships that true 
God, whose character is, in his mind, freed 
from those dreadful attributes in which 
ignorance and superstition clothe it; and 
this Being he boldly ventures to worship, 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science.’ 

‘And where is Christ, in this systen of 
Christianity ?’ asked Travers, gently. 

‘He was the Founder of the system.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘He visited this world to reveal more 
perfectly the character of the God of mer- 
cy and benevolence to mankind ; and him- 
self to show them an example of perfect 
virtue.’ 

* Do national Christians consider them- 
selves bound to follow that example ?’ 
asked he, looking earnestly at me as he 
spoke. 

‘Certainly ; following that example, I 
might have said, was the definition of a 
Christian.’ 
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‘In what do they follow it 2? 

On Travers asking this question, I recol- 
lected what my aunt had said of bim,— 
that he did not believe there were half-a- 
dozen people in England who would get 
to heaven. ‘Do you expect,’ asked J, 
‘that imperfect creatures can follow a per- 
fect model? As itis, was the standard of 
morals ever so high in any country, as it 
Wow is inthis? Are not the very purest 
morals of Christianity, those to which the 
voice of the whole nation appeals, when, 
inJany controversy, its voice is heard ? 

Travers smiuled.—‘True ; you have de- 
scribed the effect that the knowledge of 
true Christianity has upon a nation. Ev- 
ery conscience bends to its authority, as 
what the light of truth there says, would 
be right and just in all. You have traced 
this universal knowledge of morality, in 
this country, to its true source,—the 
knowledge of Christianity ; but you have 
not answered my question. 

‘I cannot answer it otherwise. If ma- 
king the morality taught by Jesus Christ, 
the morality of a whole nation, does not 
constitute a Christian nation, J] know not 
what would.’ ge ie 

‘ Let us leave these generalities,’ said 
Travers, ‘in which we forget individual 
responsibility, and allow me to ask one 
question. Do you suppose all those men, 
who receive the sacrament to qualify 
themselves for civil offices, believe in the 
doctrine which that ordimance represents, 
and which they profess to believe by ap- 
pearing there °” 


¢I certainly do not.’ 
* Andis there any part of the New Tes- 


tament, which would not condemn that 
appearauce as hypocrisy, deceit, and 
Te ald t there was 
not sa : {08 
ieee men oh do this, really be disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ °” 
silent. 

A they, in sincerity, worship a pure 
andholy God? To what, or whom, can 
they internally direct the excuse they 
make, when they thus perjure ora 
if they really in heart adored a holy : oe 
they would not dare thus to disregar¢ -; 
omniscient and omnipresent holiness. . 
they worship a Being who they think ¥ 
not condemn such falsehood, they wors up, 
__not the God of Christianity, but the Sa- 
tan, whom Christianity waros us against 
us the god of this world. ae 

¢ You state the matter too strong!y, are 
J, half displeased ; ‘I know men, who 
would spurn from them with eaneetien 
the very idea of hypocrisy and fraud, - 

et thus same themselves for office with- 
scruple. 
ware | Sithiort believing in that atone: 
ment represented in the sacrament : 

‘Yes; without being able to believe any 

thing so jocomprehensible.’ 
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‘Are they Christians, then, either in 
faith or morals ?’ 

I felt that | was becoming warm, and re- 
mained silent ; and Travers imwediately 
changed the subject, and did not resume 
it again during that visit.’ pp, 90—94, 


Auvother extract is designed to jj- 
lustrate the cautions and gradual man- 
ner, in which these philosophic minds 
receive light upon religious subjects, 
The living reality of Scott’s «« Force 
of Truth,” still more Strikingly ex- 
emplifies, that religion is not, in fact, 
an irrational thing, but is rejected 
by philosophic minds, on other 
grounds, 

After the perusal of Arthur’s nar- 
rative and some fragments of his 
writings, Howard and Conway re- 
sume their conversation. We give 
a short extract here, as an example 
of Christian faithfulness in pressing 
truth upon the couscience. 


‘* How. I did not say that the objects 
of faith were simple, or easily understood. 
On the contrary, I have said that scripture 
itself declares their great mysteriousuess ; 
but I say, that believing them saves the 
soul. 

Con. But, my dear Howard, belief is 
nota thing in our power. Belief is an ef- 
fect, a consequence. 

How. An effect, or consequence, of 
what ? 

Con. (Smiling.) | know to what that 
question leads. 

How. All} wish is, to induce you todo 
that which will produce this effect, this 
consequence. [f you fairly and candidly 
do your part, if you examine your own 
mind, and discover what those objections 
are, which lead you to but half credit the 
Bible, and then listen with candor to the 
answers which learned, and wise, and 
good men, have given to these objections, 
I shall not fear the result : and if, at the 
same (ime, you examine scripture itself 
with the degree of faith you already pos- 
sess 

Con. (Interrupling him.) The faith | 
already possess! Do you think I already 
possess any of that which you call faith? 

How. My most dear Conway, you do 
not possess the faith which will save you, 
but you possess that which, if alone, will 
condemn you. You believe in God, yet 
you make scarcely any attempt to know 
his character or will. You believe that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to teach 
us that will, yet you take no pains to make 
yourself acquainted with the character or 
office of that ‘Teacher sent from God. 
You half believe the scriptures are imspir- 
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ed, yet you rest satisfied to remain half ig- 
poravt ‘of them. fo what, thea, my (friend, 

ean your beliet lead, but to make you 
crimina! in the sight of that God, whose 
word. aud whose heaveniy Messenger, 
you have thus shghied? Faith, without 
effec:s. according to St. James, ‘is dead.’ 
Jt is nothing, or worse than nothing. Have 
] said more thau the truth, Conway ? for! 
have beev describing my own state of 
mind wiier f last saw you.’’ pp. 144, 145. 


The conclusion shows Conway, 
fully convinced of the reality of ex- 
perimental religion, and of the desir- 
abieness and necessity of a change of 
heart asa preparative for heaven, 
and almost persuaded to be a chiis- 
tian. May our readers be, not al- 
most, but altogether, such as they 
will wish to be, when they stand be- 
fore Christ ! 


How. But now, my dear Conway, it is 
twelve o’clock, and | fear | must ijeave 
you. 
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Con. I must, then, hear of your other 
children when we again meet. [ trust 
you wili soon see them all of one mind 
with Emma and yourself. 

How. Aud you also, Couway, do you 
wish the same for yourseli ? 

Con. From my soul, I do. 

How. And you will « seek, that you 
may find.’ 

Con. I will. 

How. Conway, there is one hour eve- 
ry night, after all my household have re- 
tired, that I spend alone; or rather, I 
shouid say, with (vod. Will you meet me 
at that hour to-night, and ae it with 
me, seeking the same presence ? 

Con. W:th you? 

How. Yes, my dearest friend. We 
have had intimate union of soul in many 
pursuits,—why sirink from it in th.s? 

Con. [donot shrink from unwn ot soul 
with you, Howard; but this seems so 
strange,— yet I shall meet you ; whatever 
follows, 

How. Farewell,then. fora little, My 
family will again suppose [ :nean to mo- 
nopolize you entirely. Let us go to them.’ 
p. 162. 











Diterary and Philosophical YFutelfigence. 


The annual Commencement at Hamp- 
den Sidney Colleze, was held on the 23d 
of September. | ine degree of Bachelor 
of \rts was conferred on seven young 
geniiemen, and t e degree of Master of 
Arts on nine, alumni of the College. 
James Viarsh, A. M. was elected Professor 
of Languages and Belles Lettres. 


The University of Georgia heid its 
Commencement on the 4th of August. 
Ten young zentlemen received the de- 
gree of A. B. and ten the degree of A. M. 
The jegree of LL. D was conferred on 
the Hon. Wiiliam H. Crawford, Secreta- 
ry of the U. S. Treasury. 


At the annual Commencement of Nas- 
sau fiall, heid on the 29th of September; 
the degeee of A.B. was conferred ou 47, 
and the degree of A. M.on 13. The de- 
gree of LL. D. was conferred on the Hon. 
Sanas Platt. 


Measures have been taken for the erec- 
tion of a Vonnment to General Washing- 
ton, in Philadelphia. The citizens of 
Camden, S.C. have determined to erect 
amonument to the memory of Baron de 
Kalb, a Major General in the U S. Rev- 
dlutiouary Army, who feli in battle near 
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that place. 
invited to lay the corner stone of both 
these monuments, as well as of that to be 
erected on Bunker Hill. 


General La Fayette has been 


One hundred and sixty coloured persons 


of both sexes were to sail from New-York 
for Hayti on the 19th of October. Six 
vessels at Philadelphia, one at Port Eliza- 
beth, one at Alexandria, and several oth- 
ers at Bait:more, are on the eve of sailiag 
for the same destination. 
that between three and four thousand of 
these persons will leave the United States 
in a few days, and that every fortnight ad- 
ditional numbers will be shipped off under 
the direction of President Boyer’s agent, 
who pays the expense of their transmission 
by authority of the Haytien governinent. 
About 200 sailed in 
adel phia. 


It is calculated 


September from Phil- 


The Board of Managers of the Ameri- 


can Colonization Society, have determin- 
ed to seud this fall if possible, two vessels 
with emigrants to Liberia. 


Some intimation of the state of the 


Jews in Germany is furnished by the 
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fact that at Wiemar, in Hesse Darmsdat, 
an edict has been issued by which they 
are rendered admissible to the public 
gymnasia andthe University [tis added 
that they are even authorized to inter- 
marry with Christians, on certain condi- 
tions. 


In 1789, the number of Roman 
Catholics in England was 69,376. In 
1817, they had increased to 500,0U0. 
There were but three Roman Catholic 
schools of any note in England in 1781. 
Jt is now said that there are upwards of 


Jifty. 


A London paper mentions that a Ger- 
man residing in Japan, 1s writing a trea- 
tise on the Natural History of that coun- 
try, which is expected toconvey much in- 
teresting informat on. 


Alterations have commenced at Windsor 
Castle which are expected to employ 600 
men for five years. 

Windsor Park embraces a circumfer- 
ence o! nearly 27 mile:—and the private 
rides uow solely confined to the royal ret- 
inue, from their mazy turnings and wind- 


ings, make the circuit greater than eye, 
27 miles. 


_ Very gratifying proofs of the genera} 
intelligence and enterprise of the Sweu. 
ish nation are furnished by the progress 
of their internal improvements. Durige 
the past year, six canals were begun, ene 
of which is 36 Swedish miles in length, 
and emplovs 2,791 workmen. ‘Iwo riv- 
ers were cleared and rendered aavizable. 
so that lumber from their almost inter). 
nable forests, may now readily be trans. 
ferred to any part of Furope. Eleven 
hundred colonists were transplanted to 
the forests of Daleearlia, which they are 
cutting down and settling. Large marsh. 
es were drained, and converted to excel. 
lent land. A Jarge building for a Library 
was erected at Upsal, at an expense 0} 
50,000 rix-dollars Six hundred and jor. 
ty-two thousand rix-dollars were expend- 
ed on repairing of cities, aqueducts, 
bridges, &c. ‘Three great public roads 
were finished, leading across the moun- 
tains of Norway. Much hus aiso been 
done to rebuild and repair their ‘ortres 
ses. 
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The Faithful Minister’s Monument. A 
Sermon preached at the funeral of the 
Rev. John Giles, senior pastor of the se- 
cond Presbyterian church and society in 
Newburyport, Oct. 1, 1824. By Samuel 
Porter Williams. 

A Sermon delivered before the Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society at their annual 
meeting, Northampton, Ang. 19, 1824, by 
Rev. Moses Miller, with the 23d Report 
of th Trustees, and an abstract of the 
Treasurer’s account. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adam’s Latin Grammar, Abridged; and 
arranged in a course of Practical Lessons, 
adapted to the capacity of young learners. 
By V lliam Russell. A. H. Maltby and 
Co. New-Haven. 

The East Haven Register: in three 
Parts. Compiled by Stepben Dodd, Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in Fast 
Haven. pp. 200, 12mo. A. H. Maltby 
and (o. New-Haven. 

Elegant Lessotis ; or the Young Lady’s 
Preceptor, Being a series of appropriate 


Publications. 


Reading Exercises in Prose and Verse, 
carefully selected from the most approved 
authors, for Female Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Samuel Whiting, Esq. Second 
Edition. — New-Haven. 

A Greek Grammar, principally abridg- 
ed from that of Buttmann, for the use o! 
Schools. 

A Summary of the !.aw and Practice o! 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Pro- 
fessor of Law in Harvard University. _ 

A Letter to John Lowell, Esq., 1 
Reply to a Publication entitled *Re- 
marks on a Pamphlet printed by the Pro- 
fessorsand Tutors of Harvard University, 
touching their Right to the exclusive 
Government of that Seminary.’’ By Ed- 
ward Everett. vo. pp. 102. Pa 

The Ladies’ Companion. Contain; 
First, Politeness of Manners and Behav- 
iour, from the French of Abbé de Belle- 
garde. Second, Fenelon on Education. 
Third, Miss More’s Essays. Fourth, Dea 
Swift’s Letter to a Young Lady Newly 
Married. Fifth, Moore’s Fables for the 
Female Sex, carefully Selected and Res 
vised. By a Lady in the County ol Wore 
cester, Mass. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


[The following extract from the Mis- 
sionary Herald, after noticing the death 
of the king and queen of the Sandwich 
Islands, gives a brief historical sketch of 
the mission to those Islands. 

The Missionary Herald for August, 
contained a notice of the voyage of the 
king and queen of the Sandwich Islands 
to England, with the circumstances attend- 
ing this extraordinary event. Such a pro- 
ceeding, inthe Ruler of more than 150,000 
souls, whatever may be thought to be the 
degree of their barbarism, we believed 
could not fail to be followed by important 
consequences. 

Reho-reho no doubt regarded himself as 
going to a land, where the Sabbath was 
observed; where were a multitude of 
churches for Christian worship; where 
were numerous preachers of the Gospel, 
in character like the missionaries whom 
he had left behind; and where the good 
book of God, the Bible, was every where 
enjoyed. He probably expected to find 
whatever the missionaries had recom- 
meuded to him, as suitable to be adopted 
in reference to his own people, carred 
into effect where he was going; and might 
possibly (for he possessed considerabie sa- 
gacity,) have des:gned to remark the as- 
pect of a country, which had been long 
Christian. 

After all the notices respecting the state 
ofreligion in England, which this work 
has heretofore contained, we surely need 
not stop to give our views of the actual 
moral and religious condition of that fa- 
voured country. But it is easy to see, 
that this young and inexperienced prince, 
iinmediately on his arrival, might be 
thrown into such circumstances, without 
the fault of the pious people there, that, 
during his whole stay, he should behold 
very little of genuine religion, and very 
much of a demoralizing character. We 
are not well informed as to his real cir- 
cumstances, in the few weeks of health 
which he enjoyed after his arrival; but 
have reason to believe, tiat, from politica! 
considerations, he was induced to keep 
himself partially secluded from society, 
except that he visited the theatre, and 
the gardens of pleasure. 

The queen was the first who was at- 
tacked with a pulmonary  inflamma- 
ton; occasioned, in part, it is to be 
presumed, by her introduction into an at- 
mosphere more cool, and dense, and hu- 
mid, than she had been accustomed to; 
and in part, doubtless, by an unpropitious 
change of regimen, though the style of liv- 
'ng in Woahoo, was not wholly unlike to 


the English manner. She died early in 
July. Her character has always been 
favourably described by the missionaries, 
Comparing her with her own country- 
women, she must have been an interest- 
ing female; and many expectations of 
good from her influence, have been de- 
stroyed by her premature death—for she 
had scarcely passed the morning of life, 
when she died. 

‘The king survived her only a few days, 
and then sunk under the same disorder, 
brought on, probably, by the same 
causes, only aggravated by his former dis- 
sipation. 

The effects of this mysterious provi- 
dence upon the Sandwich Islands, and 
upon the mission, are yet to be known. 
We think, however, that the friends of 
the mission have no reason for solicitude. 
The question of a successor cannot, as we 
can see, involve nuch difficulty. ‘Though 
the heir to the kingly authority, a broth- 
er of the late king. is young, his title has 
been often acknowledged, and will not 
probably be contested. The principal 
chiefs are all friendly to the mission. And 
whoever is appointed regent,it may con- 
fidently be hoped, that the young prince 
will be situated where, during his minor- 
ity, he may enjoy the salutary influence of 
the missionaries. 


The dealings of God towards that mis- 
sion, have been wonderful from the first. 
The original missionaries embarked at 
Boston, beiore intelligence of apy change 
in those islands bad reached this country ; 
and a speedy change wus then wholly un- 
looked for. The brethren expected to 
find the old king alive, and strongly at- 
tached to his idols. They expected to 
find the morais standing, and the taboe 
system in full force. They expected to 
meet a long and determined opposition 
from a powerful, idolatrous priesthood. 
They expected to see human victims of- 
fered in sacrifice, to behold bloody bat- 
tles, and to experience many danzers, be- 
fore idolatry was overthrown. But not 
one of these expectations was fulfilled ! 
Tamahamaha the Ist. suddenly died, and 
his son, the late king, on coming to au- 
thority, burned the morais, anuulled the 
taboo system, abolished the priesthood, 
put an end to all sacrifices, and in short, 
overthrew idolatry. War was the con- 
sequence. But before the missionaries 
arrived, the Providence of God had hush- 
ed the islands to peace; and the messen- 
gers of salvation found a people without 
any religion, waiting, as it were, for the 
law of the true God ! 
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Bat the missionaries needed a patron: 
and a pairou was provided. Among the 
Natives iound wancering op our shores, 
was the son of ‘i amoree, king of oue of 
the leeward islands. ‘Ihis son had been 
taken uuder the care of the Amer:can 
churches, and was sent home to his iather 
in the same ship tbat carried the misston- 
aries. This secured the warm friendship 
and kindest services of ‘Tamoree, which 
have beeu continued te this day. 

And when some foreigners, anxious to 
prejudice the native: against the mission- 
ar'es, eudeavoured to make the isianders 
believe, that, 11 they listened to such men, 
they would incur the displeasure of the 
Engitsh vation; and when, also, these 
foreigners propagated the most erroneous 
reports, with respect to the influence of 
missions Ou the South Sea Islands, with 
the same object in view; all their machin 
ations were overthrown unexpectediy 
aud at once. God ;ut it into the heart of 
the Britush zoveriumeni to purchase a ves- 
se] at the distant colony of New South 
Wales, and send it as a present to the 
king of the Sandwich islands. ‘T's ves- 
sel, on the way to its dest:ued place, touch- 
ed at the particular isiand, in the cluster 
of the Society islands, where ‘iessrs. ‘ly- 
erman and Benuet, a deputation trom the 
London Missionary Society, happened 
then to be. The captain, who had this 
vessel in charge, offered to take a mission 
to the Marquesas, by way of ihe Sande 
wich Islands; and the brethren resolved 
that such a mission sbouid be sent. ‘I hese 
gentlemen acconipanied by a missionary, 
who had long beeu on these favoured isl- 
ands, and one or two of the converted 
natives, arrived at Woahoo just in the 
crisis produced by these evil reports. ‘} he 
visitors were Englishmen; shey were 
also from the Society isia ids; they came, 
too, ina vessel belonging to the king of 
England: and Mr filis, and Auna, and 
his wife, could speak in the language of 
the Sandwich Islanuers. The fai-e re- 
porte were contradicted; the false im- 
pressions Were removed: and the Ameri- 
can Wussionaries then ruse higher in the 
general estimation, than they had ever 
been betore! 

Nor was this all. The plan for pro- 
ceeding to the Marquesas was providen- 
tially defeated. Instead of remaining at 
the Sandwich [slands but three weeks, as 
they had contemplated, the deputation 
were confined there more than as many 
inonths, and made a strong impression on 
the uatives, and greatly streugthening the 
hands of the missionaries: and finally, at 
the earnest request of the king and his 
ehiefs, Mr. Ellis, and the ‘l'aheitean 
chief were induced, contrary to ail their 
original plans and expectations, to take 
up 4 permsnent residence there. Thus, 
the language of the islands has been soon- 


er acquired by our missionaries, the Gos. 
pel has been sooner preached, and books 
have been sooner prepared, printed, dis. 
trivuted and read. 

We think, moreover, that we have the 
key tothe mystery, why Mr. Ellis wag 
not permitted, in the Providence of God, 
to accompany the King to England: but 
not being quite certain of the fact, we 
shali not at present make use oi it. Thus 
much we can say. Every providence 
seems to have had a merciful bearing up- 
on the mission: and we can see how al. 
most every thing, which, at the time ap. 
peared adverse, has been overruled for 
good. 

The preceding remarks we have been 
led into, by a consideration of the :nfly. 
ence, which the king’s death might have 
ou the mission to his subjects. Ags the 
Lord hath dune iu time past, so we trust 
he wili do in time tocome. He has pro- 
vided for the exigencies of that mission, 
when man could wot tores e them, aad of 
course could not provide jer them. ‘Vian 
is short-sighted and ieeble; kings and ru- 
lers are subject to death: but the * Lord 
reigneth—let the multitude of isles be 
glad thereof.” 


—_ 


SAMARITANS. 


[Ts & following account of an interview, 
with the Samaritans dweil:ng at Sychar 
iz irom the Jcurnai of Mr. Fisk, publish- 
ed in the Missionary Herald. | 

After taking some reireshment we went 
te visit the Samaritans, baving first sent to 
the Kohen, or Priest, to know iia visit 
wouid be agreeable. His name 1s Shal- 
mar ben Tabiah. H's first name he some- 
times pronounces Salomer. | believe it is 
the same s Solomon, which the Jews in 
Jerusalem now pronounce Shloma. He 
received us iu a neat apartment, ard we 
immediately entered into conversation, 
‘Ten or twelve other members of the sect 
soon came in. Our conversation was in 
Arabic They represent the number of 
their houses to be 20 or 30,—about 60 pay 
the capitation tax. ‘They say there are 
no other Samaritans in this country, but 
they «re quite disposed to think they are 
numerous 10 other parts of the world. In 
Faris they suppose they were very numer- 
ous, until, in a time of war betw2en the 
French and some other nation, the Sawar- 
itans were dispersed. They say that there 
are, however, four still living io Paris. 
They inquired whether there are any 58 
maritans in England, and seemed not at all 

ratified when we told them no. On learn- 
ing that 1 was from America, they inquir- 
ed if there are Samaritans there. I ol 
them no ; but they confidently asserted the 
contrary, and that there are also many in 
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India. They maiatain that they are the 
lineal descendants of Jacob: the Kohen 
and his sons, only, of the tribe of Levi ; 
one family from the tribe of Benjamin ; 
four or five from Manasseh, and the rest 
from Ephraim. We asked what they 
would do for a priest, if the Kohen and 
his sons should die, and thus the tribe of 
Levi become extinct. ‘They replied, (ba 
zah ma beseer,) ** this does not happen.” 
They all speak Arabic, bat their books 
and public prayers are in Samaritan. 
They call their language Hebrew, and 
that which we call Hebrew they call 
Jewish ; for they say their language is the 
true Hebrew in which the law was giv- 
en. The difference consists in the use of 
a different alphabet and different pronun- 
ciation. ‘They go three times a year to 
Mount Gerizim io worship, but do not of- 
fer sacrifices there now, as they did for- 
merly, lest they shoul: be molested by the 
-Turks. But they offer their sacrifices in 
a more private way, in thecity. We un- 
dersiood them to say, that they have no 
daily sacrifice. We visited their syna- 
goguc. It isa small dark, but neat room, 
with an altar, but without seats. We 
were obliged, before eutering, to pull off 
not only our over-shoes, but also our slip- 
pers, which are not prohibited even in 
mosques ; and Mr. Joweit was obliged to 
take off an outer garment, which he wears, 
that is lined with fur. No person can ap- 
proach the altar, except the Kohen and 
hissons. ‘I‘hey expect a Messiah, who is 
to be a Prophet and King, but a mere map, 
tolive 120 years, as Moses did, and to 
reign at Naploos overall the world. ‘Those 
who do not receive him, are tobe destroy- 
ed with the sword. ‘l'he promise concern- 
ing the woman’s seed does not, they be- 
lieve, refer to the Messiah ; but that, con- 
eerning a prophet like unto Moses, does 
refer to him, as Coes also that concerning 
Siloh. Gen. 49:10. They admit the 
sense of this passage as given in our trans- 
lation, and try to show that there 1s stilla 
sceptre somewhere in the hands of Judah, 
The Messiah will come when Israel re- 
pent. ‘I‘hey say the story of the separa- 
tion between Israel and Judah, under Je- 
roboam and Rehoboam, is a lie of the 
Jews. ‘he city of luz or Bethel, they 
say, was on Mount Gerizim, Gen. 28:19. 
Jebus, they say, was also on this mount, 
and that Judges 19:10 as it stands in our 
copies, is not true. 

20. We renewed our visit to the Sa- 
maritans. We had yesterday requested 
to see their ancient copy of the iaw. The 
Kohen objected, bat after much persuad- 
ing, and indirectly presenting the motive 
Which generally prevails in this country, 
1.€.the offer of money, he at last eonsent- 
ed to show it to us this morning In order 
todoit, he said he must first bathe, and 
‘hen put ona particular dress tor the oc- 
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casion. On our arrival at the synagogue, 
we waited a short time, and he appeared, 
entered the synagogue, appruached the 
altar, kneeled and put his face to the floor, 
then opened the little closet which con- 
tained the holy book, kneeled and put his 
face to the floor again, then brought out 
the brass case, which contained the roll, 
and opened it so as to show us the manus 
script, but we were not allowed to touch 
it. It isin the Samaritan character, and 
the Kohen says it was written by Abishua, 
the grandson of Aaron, thirteen years af- 
ter the death of Moses, and 3260 years 
ago. See 1 Chron. 6:4. Another brass 
case stood near this, containing an exact 
copy of the original manuscript, said to 
have been made 800 years ago. Ona shelf 
in the synagogue, were a considerable 
number of copies of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. We saw also the relic ot the Pol- 
yglott Bible mentioned by iaundril. 
The Bible of the Samaritans contains only 
the five books of Moses. ‘They have how- 
ever, Joshua and Judges, but in separate 
books. ‘hey say that since Joshua there 
has been no prophet. He was the disci- 
ple of Moses, and inferior to him. David 
was king in Jerusalem, but not a prophet. 
We inquired whether the Samaritans 
held it lawful to read the books of Chris- 
tians. They said there was no law against 
it, and we left with them one Testament, 
in Arabic, and another in Hebrew. 

At noon we left Naploos. A little way 
from the gate we observed, on our right 
hand, a mosque, which I| suppose to be 
the onc that travellers have mentioned as 
the place bought by Jacob ‘at the hand 
of the children of Hamor, Gen. 33:19. Ja- 
cob’s well is to be seen near by, but through 
the ignorance of our guide we miszed it. 
At six o’clock we arrived at Singil, and 
took lodgings with a Greek family, the 
only Christian family in the place. Be- 
fore our arrival, we were overtaken by a 
heavy rain. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


To the Editor of the (Lonton) Baptist 
Magazine. 
SIR, 

‘i'wo pious, German ministers of the re- 
formed church, named J. Christian Reich- 
ardt, and J. George Wermelskirk, gave 
me, this morning, the following account 
of the revival of religion in Germany. 

It was not till since the close of the war, 
that any geveral attention was excited res- 
pecting evangelical religion. Five years 
ago there were five or six ministers be- 
longing to each of the churches in Berlin, 
which amount to twenty-one, but not any 
of them evangelical persons; now there is 
no church where there is not, at least, one 
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pious, evangelical pastor, preaching the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and adorning it 
by their conduct. 

In the University of Berlin, there are 
thirty or forty pious students. One of the 
professors, of the name of Tholock, about 
twenty-five years of age, who knows fif- 
teen languages, is in the practice of receiv- 
ing these every Wednesday at his own 
house, for the purpose of giving them re- 
ligious instruction. About ten of these usu- 
ally associate with my informant on a Sat- 
urday evening, at the University, for pray- 
ing with them, and for reading and ex- 
pounding the scriptures. Four of the pro- 
fessors in the University aie pious evan- 
gelical men. One of these, named Nean- 
der, Professor of Evangelical History, isa 
converted Jew, of good reputation, and 
considerable standing. 

When Professor Tholock Was, some 
time since, at Copenhagen, he inquired 
for a long time in vain, at the University, 
after pious young men: at length, by ac- 
cident, a person, who called at the inn, 
was discovered by him as being of that 
character, and he introduced him to a con- 
siderable number of pious youth, who 
were earnestly seeking after God. 

The pious students, who have been men- 
tioned as at the University at Berlin, 
were from different German Universities, 
and their statement respecting them was, 
that in all of them there were devoted 
youths, consecrating themselves to the 
service of God. : 

At Erlangen, in Bavaria, there are in 
the University three Professors; one of 
whom has the reputation of being one of 
the most learned men on the Continent. 

At Basie, in Switzerland, they were in- 
formed, by one of their companions, that, 
in the year 1818, about twenty young 
men were brought to know the grace of 
God in truth. As they had no evangeli- 
cal instructors, they frequently met to- 
gether for reading the scriptures and 
prayer. (ne of these is engaged by the 
London Society for promoting the conver- 
sion of the Jews; and another named 
Burkhardt, brother to the late excellent 
Missionary, of that name, is an assistant 
minister with Dr. Steinkopff, in the Sa- 
voy, London. 

At Albufelt, in Prussia, there is a min- 
ister of the Lutheran church, named Do- 
ering, the apostle of the age. He pays 
particular regard to young persons. Ona 
Monday evening he collects at his house 
about two hundred unmarried men; and 
on a Wednesday evening, about forty 
young ladies ; for the purposes of giving 
them religious instruction. He is inde- 

fatigable in visiting the prisons and hos- 
pitals, distributing religious tracte, and 
ha_ been the instrument of the conversion 
of many to the knowledge of Christ. In 
all this vicinity, the churches are supplied 






with, at least, twenty evangelical pastorr, 
The people, when they want a minister, 
no longer inquire for those who are dis. 
t nguished by their literature; but they 
say, when one is recommended to them, 
“ Is he a pious minister ?” 

A minister named Couard, about thirty 
years of age, who preaches in a church in 
Berlin, has an excessively crowded con- 
gregation of six or seven thousand hear- 
ers: he lately preached seven sermons 
from ‘* Ye must be born again.” The 
churches are forsaken where the Gospel 
is not faithfully preached. 

The same spirit of opposition exists 
there as in this country against evangeli- 
cal religion. Ifthey observe any to listen 
attentively, or appear serious and devout, 
they call them by way of reproach, 
‘* Head-hangers.”’ 

A person, from the neighbourhood of 
Brunswick, gave the following account. 
“Above five years since, there was not 
one pious person in all the neighbourhood, 
nor any evangelical minister. ‘Two far- 
mers were walking in their fields, when 
one of them, as if his mind had been in- 
stantly impressed with the subject, said, 
‘ We possess all these riches, but we have 
never returned thanks to God, the giver 
of them. Surely we ought todo so. Come, 
let us kneel down, and give thanks, to 
God, and seek his pardon and _ bDilessing.’ 
They enjoyed so much pleasure in this 
exercise, that they resolved to meet at. 
one of their houses, on a Lord’s-day eve- 
ning, for praying and searching the scrip- 
tures. Their wives soon united with 
them. Others, who observed them thus 
assemble, asked, ‘ What are you doing? 
We will meet with you.’ Thus, persons 
from different villages were collected, till 
the room was over crowded. ‘These 
meetings were held in other adjacent vil- 
lages, until there were ninety or an hun- 
dred serious persons. At length, one of 
the Lutheran pastors in the neighbour- 
hood became an enlightened man, and 
now they allattend upon his ministry.” 

These revivals are attributed to the 
establishment of Bible and Missionary 
Societies; and the work of conversi0u 
has been so rapid, especially among stu- 
dents in the Universities, that scores of 
pious youths are burning with ardour to 
be employed in Missionary labours in aby 
part of the globe. ; 

The two ministers, who are very ser!- 
ous, well-informed persons, who related 
the above facts, are about to visit Poland, 
in the service of the London Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. a. % 





The SocrEty 1n ScoTLAND FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWL- 
EDGE, has existed for nearly 120 year®. 














1824.] 


and is incorporated by royal charter. The 

Directors in their last annual report dated 

March 1824, say “Its ordinary funds and 

exertions have been directed almost exclu- 

sively to the education and religious in- 

struction of the Poor in the Highlands and 

Islands of Scotland.” Its operations haye 

been uniform ani steady fer more thana 

century ; during all which time no extra- 

ordinary call has been made on the chari- 

tv of the public.—By its teachers, mission- 

aries and catechists, the most important 
benefits have been conferred on a once 
rude and neglected population. 264 
schools with 13,541 scholars, are support- 
ed by this Society, together with 11 mis- 
sionaries, 16 catechists, and 38 superannu- 
ated teachers, at au annual expense of 
£4251. The Marquis of Bute is Presi- 
dent of the Institution. 


The Church Missionary Society have 
made preparation for the establishment of 
a Seminary for the education of their 
missionaries, at Islington near London. 
There are at least three other Missionary 
Seminaries in Europe—one at Gosport, 
(Eng.) one at Basle, (Switzerland,) one at 
Berlin, (Prus.) 





——-- 


At the last Monthly Concert in Boston, 
aleiter from Vir. Garrett, at Bombay, 
who had received letters from Jaffna in 
Ceylon, communicated the very int-1est- 
ing inteiligence that ‘ all the stations there 
have been favoured with the merciful visita- 
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tions of the Holy Spirit, and that sIxTy oR 
SEVENTY NATIVES HAVE RECENTLY GIV- 
EN EVIDENCE OF A SAVING INTEF.EST IN 
THE MERITS OF THE REDEEMER. Olh- 
ers are inquiring what they shall do to be 
saved.”’ 


| 
GERMAN TESTAMENTS. 


Not long since Messrs. Moser and Pe- 
ters, two enterprising Germans, establish- 
ed in Carlisle, Pa. a foundery of Stereo- 
type plates, and commenced the publica- 
tion of an edition of the New ‘l’estament, 
in the German language, from tie plates 
which they prepared. They have alrea- 
dy printed and sold 2500 copies, and are 
now striking off another edition, which 
will make the number amount to between 
3and4 thousand. They are retailed to 
subscribers well bound with clasps, after 
the German method, atthe rate of 75 
cents, and in sheets at 37 1-2 cents per co- 
py- The demand for them has been very 
great, and the typographical execution of 
them does credit to the printers, 


—— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


(In the Month of September.) 


To the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, 4,404 77. 

To the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, $935 78 

To the American Education Society, 
$358 67. 








@rdinations and YFnstallations 


Sept. 1.—The Rev. ABIEL PARMELE, 
over the Presbyterian Church in War- 
saw, N. Y. 

Sept. 15.—The Rev. NATHANIEL 
CyHapmMan, over the Congregational 
Church and Society in Bristol, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Professor Smith, of the The- 
ological Inst:tution at Bangor. 

Sert. 21.—The Rev. Jounw B. STEELE, 
over the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Boght, N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. John 
Ludlow, of Albany. 

Sept. 23.—The Rev. MicHakEL Quin, 
over the Church in Patterson, N. Y.. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. Dewing. 

Sept. 26.—The Rev. Witi1Am WITH- 
INGTON, was admitted to the order of Dea- 
cons, at Newburyport, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Griswold. Sermon by the Bish- 
op 


Sept. 28.—The Rey, Erastes MA.TtT- 


BY,asa Missionary of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society, and the Rev. LEon- 
ARD BAcon,as an Evangelist, at Windsor, 
Con. - Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Robbins, 
of East Windsor. 

Sept. 29.—The Rev. THomas Wit- 
LiAMs, over the Congregatioaal Church 
and Society, of the West Parish in Attle- 
borough, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Emmons. 

Sept. 29.—The Rev. Rosert G. Arm- 
STRONG, over the Churchand Congrega.- 
tion in Smithfield, N. ¥. Sermon by the 
Rev. J. Dewing. 

Sept. 30.—Messrs. HEman M. Brop- 
GETT, JosEPH |. Footr, STEPHEN Fos- 
TER, JAMES NoyEs, EpwArp PaLmMER, 
ZABDIEL RoGeErs and Roya WasaH- 
BURN, as Evangelists, at Boxford, Mass. 
> by the Rey. Mr. Perry, of Box- 

ord. 
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Oct. 6.—The Rev. Horace Srsstons, 
andthe Rev. ELBRI0GE G. Howe, as 
Evangelists at South Wilbraham, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Strong, of Som- 
ers, Con. 

Oct. 6.—The Rev. H. HeErsry, at 
Barnstable, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Palfrey, of Boston. 

Oct. 6—The Rev. Jusitek WELL- 
mAN, over the Congregational Church in 
Frankfort, Me. Sermon by the Rev. 
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Professor Fowler, of the Theolcgical Sem. 
inary at Bangor. 

Oct. 12—The Rev. JAMES \iaRsy 
Professor of Languages and Belles Lettres 
in Hampden Sidney College, was ordain. 
ed at Hanover, N. H.to the work of the 
Ministry. 

Oct. 20.—The Rev. Winiram Mite. 
ELL, at Watertown, as an Evangelist, by 
the South Consociation of Litchfield, Con, 





Dieu of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


Spars.—The fortress of Tariffa, men- 
tioned in our last as having been taken on 
the 4th of August by a body of exiled 
Constitutionalists, was retaken by storm 
on the 19th, by the French and Spanish 
troops. The prisoners were delivered up 
for trial. We hear nothing further of the 
prospect of a “simultaneous struggle’’ 
throughout Spain. The affair of Tariffa 
seems to have been a mere act of desper- 
ation on the part of the exiles. 

Franck.-—The death of Lours XVIII. 
was announced at London, on the 13th of 
September. He is succeeded by his broth- 
er, the Count d’Artois, whose title is 
Charles X. 

GREECE.—Among the most interest- 
ing events in the history of the Greek rev- 
olution are the taking and retaking of the 
island of Ipsara. The Captain Pacha, 
after spending a month at Mytilene in 
raising aud concentrating his force, set 
sail on the 3d of July, with a fleet said to 
consist of more than 180 vessels, and car- 
rying from 30 to 40,000 men. The forces 
of ipsara amounted to about 7000. On the 
morning of the 4th the Pacha commenced 
landing which he effected without diffi- 
culty in consequence of the treachery of 
300 Albanians to whom the only two pla- 
ces favourable for a landing had been con- 
. fided, and who insteau of defending these 

important posts turned their arms upon 
the Greeks. It became necessary that the 


Greeks should abandon the town and 
castle and retire to their monasteries on 
the hills. Under one oi these was a mine 
of powder. The Turks aiter two un-uc- 
cessful attacks upon it, increased their 
numbers for a third attempt, when the 
Greeks suffered them to rush in and then 
blew up themselves and enemies together. 
Many of their women and children also 
perished with them. The destruction of 
lives was great on both sides.— The Turks 
massacreing all that fell in their way, «nd 
the Greeks defending themselves with 
desperation. Even women were seen 
contending hand to hand with the barba- 
rians, and when they had no other means 
of avoiding captivity, throwing them- 
selves and their children into the sea. 

The Captain Pacha, having accom. 
plished the object of the expedition, re- 
turned to Mytilene, leaving the desolated 
island in possession of 2000 of his Egyp- 
tian troops. 

But the possession of Ipsara by the 
Turks was of short duration. Three days 
a‘ter its capture, the Greek government 
at Napoli di Romania sent to its aid a fleet 
of more than 50 sail; the result of which 
was that nearly the whole of the Turkish 
fleet and garrison left at the island were 
destroyed. Various accounts estimate the 
aggregate loss of the Turks at from eight 
to upwards of twenty thousand men. 
Amoug them were the 300 traitors, whom 
the enraged Greeks annihilated during 


the first attack. 














Answers to Correspondents. 


&. W. is received. 


I. P. W. and A. B. are necessarily deferred. 
®, B. will probably hear from us through the feiend whom he undertakes to v! 


eate. 


publishing it, is its inconclusiveness. 


ndi 


We handed W. L.’s communication to K. as he requested. Our only objection te 
It is written with an excellent spirit, 


ers a want of that knowledge of the Scriptures in their original languages, an 


but discov- 
d of Bibli- 


oal Archeology whieh is indispensable to a proper investigation of the subject. 





